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Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 





xp All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &e. and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

x’ As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
acriber, unless peid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

xy Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Ofice, the 
County, and the State. ' , 

z¢p Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at on 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. . 

Zr Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. ; 

rey Sinants are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

{tr Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, i 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

z¢r Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. : 

3¢r Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaillér amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York. 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

xp Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

x’p Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. : 

x¢> We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.- - = Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - : - - Par. 

New York city - - - Par. 

New York State - - - X per ct.dis 
New England - . - - 4g do. 
New Jersey - - - - 3% dao. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - X& do. 
Western Pennsylvania - - 11 do. 
Maryland - - - - ao. 
Virginia - - - - 4% do. 
Western Virginia - - -1% do. 
ia rer ae 
Indiana - - + - +24 = do. 
Kentucky - . - - 244 do. 
Tennessee - - + - 336 = do. 
Michigan - - - -3 do. 
Canada - = - a do. 

L. P. NOBLE, Pullisher. 
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For the National Era. 
LETTER OF THEODORE PARKER, OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 





[conTINUED.| 

After the formal and legal abolition of the Af- 
rican slave trade, it became more profitable to 
breed slaves fr sale in the Northern slavehold- 
ing States Their labor was of comparatively lit- 
tle valueto the declining agriculture of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. From 
planting they have become, to a great degree, 
slave-breeding States. 

im the latter half of the last century, Virginia 
displayed such an array of talent and statesman- 
ship, of eloquence, of intelligent and manly life, 
jn a noble form, as few States, with the same pop- 
ulation, could ever equal ; certainly none in Amer- 
ica. ‘There were Randolph and Mason, Wythe, 
Henry, Madison, Jefferson, Marshall, Washing. 
ton; her very “‘ tobacco” could purchase the peace 
of New England and New York. Now, Virginia 
is eminent as a nursery of slaves, bred and begot- 
ten for the Southern market. Ohio sends abroad 
the produce of her soil—flour, oxen, and swine ; 
Massachusetts the produce of her mills and man- 
ual craft—cottons and woollens, hardware and 
shoes ; while -Virginia,. chivalrous Virginia, the 
“ Old Dominion,” sells in the world’s market the 
produce of her own loins —men-servants and 
maidens; her choicest exports are her sons and 
daughters. She has borne for the nation five 
Presidents, three of them conspicuous men, famous 
all over the world; and God knows how many 
slaves to till the soil of the devouring South. In 
1832, it was shown, in her Legislature, that slaves 
were “all the productive capacity,”, and “ consti- 
tute the entire available wealth of Eastern Vir- 
ginia.” ‘The President of William and Mary 
College says, “ Virginia is a negro-raising State 
for other States.” Thomas Jefferson Randolph 
pronounced it “one grand menagerie,"where men 
are raised for the market, like oxen for the sham- 
bles.” In 1831, it was maintained in her Legisla- 
ture, by Mr. Gholson, that “the owner of land 
had a reasonable right to its annual profits; the 
owner of orchards to their annual fruits; the 
owner of brood mares. to their products ; and the 
owner of female slaves to their increase.” 

Is any man borna slave? The Declaration of 
Independence says, All men are born “equal ;” 
their natural rights “unalienable.” It is absurd 
to say, @ man was born free in Africa, and his son 
born a slave in Virginia. The child born in Af. 
rica is made a slave by actual theft and personal 
violence ; by what other process can he be made a 
slave in America? The fact that his father was 
stolen before him makes no difference. By the 
law of the United States, it is piracy to enslave a 
man born in Africa; by the law’of Justice, is it 
less piracy to enslave him when born in Balti- 
more ? 

The domestic slave trade is carried on contin- 
ually in all the great cities of the South ; the cap- 
ital of the Union, called after “the Father of his 
Country,” is a great slave mart. Droves of slaves, 
chained together, may often be seen in the streets 
of Washington ; the advertisements of the dealers 
are in the journals of thatcity. There the great 
demagogues and the great drovers of slaves meet 
together, and one city is common to them all. If 
there be degrees in such wrongdoing, it seems 
Worse to steal a baby in America \han a man in 
Guinea; worse to keep a gang of Wonen in Vir- 


Maryland, at which they are sold like cattle ; 
these places of deposite are strongly 

well supplied with iron th and 

and ornamented with cowskins and other vhion 
often bloody.” 

The African slave trader, perhaps, even now, is 
not unknown at Baltimore or New Orleans, but 
ienigndeginemninaeh cone neater aii 
ing, inges to. ong’ men, while 
the American en yiat nige open] te wor, 
advertises “the increase of his femate slaves, 
crects his jail, and, when that is insufficient, has 


those of the nation thrown open for his use, and 
all the States ye pe tag) the 


fugitives who 
his coffles where he will. The laws are on his 
side, “public sentiment,” and the “1 
carton” looks in at the of the 


a tinder OF aloven;4hs most cruel sepa. 
ing States mies takes 2 oy In the slave-breed- 


» wes, it is a common to sell a boy or a 


she art ‘as 8 « breeder.” 
scourge, complain of the robbery ? There is 


‘here are chaing and collars, 











husband and father resent the wrong? ‘There 
are handcuffs and jails; the law of the United 
States, the Constitution, the army and navy; all 
the able-bodied men of the free Statesare legally 
bound to come, if need be, and put down the In- 
surrection. Yet, more than fifteen hundred years 
ago, a Roman Emperor forbid the separation of 
families of slaves, and ordered all which had been 
separated to be reunited. ‘ Who can bear,” said 
the Emperor to his heathen subjects, “who can 
bear that children should be separated from their 
parents, sisters from their brothers, wives from 
their husbands?” 

In 1836, the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky 
said to the world: “ Brothers and sisters, parents 
and children, husbands and wives, are torn asunder 
and permitted to see each other no more. These 
acts are daily occurring in the midst of us. There 
is not a neighborhood where these heart-rending 
scenes are not displayed. There is not a village 
or road which does not behold the sad procession 
of manaclod outcasts, whose chains and mournful 
countenances tell that they are exiled by force 
from all that their hearts held dear.” The affec- 
tions are proportionally stronger in the Negro 
than the American ; his family his all. The ter- 
ror of being sold, and thus: separated from the 
companions of his sad_misfortune, hangs over the 
slave forever, at least till too old for service in 
that way. The most able-minded are, of course, 
the most turbulent, the most difficult to manage, 
and therefore the most commonly sold. But the 
angel of Death—to them the only angel of Mer- 
cy—benignantly visits these poor Ishmaels in the 
hot swamps of Georgia and Alabama. Tnov, Gon, 
SEEST ME, Were fitting inscription over the spot 
where the servant thus becomes free from his 
master, and the weary is at rest. 


Ill. 

EFFECTS OF SLAVERY ON INDUSTRY. 

Let us examine the Effects of Slavery on Indus- 
try in all its forms. In the South, manual labor 
is considered menial and degrading ; it is the busi- 
ness of slaves. In the free States, the majority 
work with their hands, counting it the natural 
business of a man, not a reproach, but a duty and 
a dignity. Thus, in Boston—the richest city of 
its population in America, and perhaps in the 
world—out of 19,037 private families in 1845, 
there were 15,744 who kept no servant, and only 
1,069 who had more than one assistant to per- 
form their household labor. In the South, the 
free man shuns labor; “in a slave country, every 
freeman is an aristocrat,” and of course labor is 
avoided by such. Where work is disgraceful, 
men of spirit will not submit to it. So the high- 
minded but independent free men are continually 
getting worse off, or else emigrating out of the 
slave States into the new free States, not as the 
enterprising adventurer goes from New England, 
because he wants more room, but because his con- 
dition is a reproach. 

Most of the productive work of the South is 
done by slaves. But the slave has no stimulus; 
the natural instinct of production is materially 
checked. The master has the mouth which con- 
sumes, the slave only the hand which earns. He 
labors not for himself, but for another ; for anoth- 
er who continually wrongs him. His aim, there- 
fore, is to do the least he can get along with. He 
will practice no economy ; no thrift; he breaks 
his tools. He will not think for his master ; it is 
all hand-work, for he only gives what the master 
can force from him, and he cannot conceal; there 
is no head-work. There is no invention in the 
slave ; little among the masters, for their business 
is to act on men, not directly on things. This 
circumstance may fit the slaveholder for Politics— 
of a certain character ; it unfits him for the great 
operations of productive industry. They and all 
labor-saving contrivances come from the North. 
In 1846, there were seventy-six patents granted 
by the national office for inventions made in four- 
teen slave States, with a population of 7,334,431, 
or one for each 96,505 persons; at the same tithe, 
there were 564 granted to the free States, with a 
population of 9,728,922, or one for each 17,249 
persons. Maryland, by her position, partakes 
more of the character of the free States than 
most of her sisters, and accordingly made twenty- 
one inventions—more than a fourth part of all 
made in the South. But Massachusetts had made 
sixty-two; and New York, with a population of 
only 2,428,921, had received two hundred and 
forty-seven patent rights—more than three times 
as many as the whole South. Works which re- 
quire intelligence and skill require also the hand 
of the freeman. The South can grow timber ; it 
is the North which builds the ships. The South 
can rear cotton ; the free intelligence of the North 
must weave it into cloth. 

In the North, the free man acts directly upon 
things by his own will; in the South, only 
through the medium of men reduced to the rank 
of things, and they act on material objects against 
their will. Half the moral and intellectual effect 
of labor is thereby lost; half the productive pow- 
er of the labor itself. All the great movements 
of industry decline where the aristocracy own 
the bodies of the laboring class. No fertility of 
soil or loveliness of climate can ever make up for 
the want of industry, invention, and thrift, in 
the laboring population itself. Agriculture will 
not thrive as under the free man’s hand. Slave 
labor can only be profitably employed in the 
coarse operations of field work. It was so in 
Italy, 2,000 years ago ; the rich gardens of Latium, 
Alba, Tuscany, were the work of freemen. When 
their owners were reduced to slavery by the Ro- 
man conqueror, those gardens became only pas- 
tures for buffaloes and swine. Only coarse sta- 
ples—sugar, cotton, rice, corn, tobacco—can be suc- 
cessfully raised by the slave of America. His 
rude tillage impoverishes the soil; the process of 
tilth “consists in killing the land.” They who 
‘will keep slavery as a “ patriarchal institution,” 
must adopt the barbarism of the patriarchs, be- 
come nomadic, and wander from the land they 
have exhausted, to some virgin soil. The free 
man’s fertilizing hand enriches the land the long- 
er he labors. 


In Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, the 
soil is getting exhausted ; the old land less valu- 
able than the new. In 1787, said Gouverneur 
Morris, in the National Convention, “ Compare 
the free regions of the Middle States, where a 
rich and noble cultivation marks the prosperity 
and happiness of the people, with the misery and 
poverty which overspread the barren wastes of 
Virginia, Maryland, and the other States having 
slaves. Travel through the whole continent, and 
you behold the prospect continually varying with 
the appearance and disappearance of slavery. The: 
moment you leave the Eastern States, and enter 
New York, the effects of the institution become 
visible. Passing through the Jerseys, and enter- 
ing Pennsylvania, every criterion of superior im- 
provement witnesses the change. Proceed south- 
wardly, and every step you take through the 
great regions of slaves, presents a desert, in- 
creasing With the increasing proportion of these 
wretched beings.” At this day, sixty years later, 
the contrast is yet more striking, as will present- 
ly appear. Slavery has wrought after its way. 

very tree bears its own fruit. 

Slavery discourages the immigration of able 
but poor men from the free States. They go 
elsewhere to sell their labor; all the Southern 
States afford proof of this. The free man from 
the North will not put himself and his intelligent 
industry on a level with the slave, degraded and 
despised. In the free States, the farmer buys his 
land and his cattle; hires men to aid him in his 
work—he buys their labor. Both ies are 
served—this with labor, that with employment. 
There is no degradation, but reciprocal gain. In 
a few the men who at first sold their labor, 
will th ves become rietors, and hire oth- 
ers desirous of selling their services. It requires 
little capital to start with. Sothe number of pro- 
prietors rapidly in and the amount of cul- 


|| tivated land, of wealth, of population, of comfort. 


In the South, the proprietor must also buy his 
workmen ; the poor man who seeks a market for 
his work, not his pane must apply elsewhere. 
This cause has long impeded the agriculture of 
the South. It will also hinder the advance of 
manwfactures. At Lowell, the manufacturer 


builds his mill, buys his cotton, and reserves a 
cient sum for his “ floating capital;” he hires 
and women to work his ma- 





_| der to attain objects which are, as I 





men’s work, and seeing the result of that work. 
That is the business of the merchant-manufac- 
turer in all departments. In the present state of 
society, both parties are gainers by the operation. 
In the South, such 2 man must buy the laborers 
before he can use their work, but intelligent labor 
he cannot thus buy. 

Men are born with different tastes and tenden- 
cies; some for agriculture, others for commerce, 
navigation, .-anufactures, for science, letters, the 
arts, useful or elegant. The master is able to 
command the muscles, not to develop the mind. 
He directs labor mainly to the coarser operations 
of husbandry, and makes work monotonons. Uni- 
formity of labor involves a great loss. Political 
economists know well the misery which happens 
to Ireland from this source—not to mention others 
and worse. 

In Connecticut, every farmer and day-laborer, 
in his feumily or person, is a consumer, not only 
of the productions of his own farm or handiwork, 
but also of tea, coffee, sugar, rice, molasses, salt, 
and spices; of cotton, woollen, and silk goods, 
ribbons and bonnets, of shoes and hats, of beds 
and other furniture, of hardware, tin-ware, and 
cutlery, of crockery and glass-ware, of clocks and 
jewelry, of books, paper, and the like. His wants 
stimulate the mechanic and the merchant; they 
stimulate him in return, all grow up together ; 
each has a market at home, a market continually 
enlarging and giving vent to superior wares. The 
young man can turn his hand to the art he likes 
best. Industry, activity, intelligence, and comfort, 
are the result. ~ 

In a slave population, the reverse of all this 
takes place. The “Southern Planter” thinks 
$20 adequate for the yearly support of a slave. 
Add twenty-five per cent. to his estimate, making 
the sum $25: then the 3,000,000 slaves are con- 
sumers to the amount of $75,000,000a year. In 
1845, the annual earnings of the State of Massa- 
chusetts were $114,492,636. This does not in- 
clude the improvements made on the soil, nor 
bridges, railroads, highways, houses, shops, stores, 
and factories, that were built—these thingsform a 
permanent investment for future years. It cannot 
reasonably be supposed that, in addition, so large 
& sum as fourteen per cent. of the annual earnings 
is saved and laid by. But on that supposition, 
the 737,699 inhabitants of Massachusetts are 
consumers to the amount of $100,000,000 a year; 
that is, $25,000,000 more than four times that 
number of slaves would consume. The amount 
of additional energy, comfort, and happiness, is 
but poorly indicated, even by these figures. 

[To BE CONTINUED.| 





DEBATES IN THE SENATE. 


January 11, 1848. 

Mr. Jounson having closed his speech on the 
Ten Regiment Bill— 

Mr. Crayton. Before I give my vote on this 
bill, sir, I desire to know from the honorable 
Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
whether either of the commanders-in-chief of the 
American army, General Scott or General Tay- 
lor, has requested such an addition as he proposes 
to make to the American army; whether either 
of them has desired the Department to recommend 
to Congress the raising of thirty regiments—ten 
regements of regulars, and twenty regiments of 
volunteers. 

Mr. Cass. I have to say that the Government 
has received from General Scott an estimate of 
the force he deems necessary to carry into effect 
the plan of operations which is recommended by 
the Secretary of War. I will read so much of his 
projet as relates to this subject: 

“ Augment this army to 50,000 men, to enable 
them to occupy, at the same time, nearly all the 
State capitals, and other principal cities ; to drive 
guerilla and other robbing parties from the great 
highways of trade ; to seize into our hands all the 
ordinary revenues of the country, internal as well 
as external, for the support of the occupation ; 
and to keep the Central Government in constant 
motion and alarm, until constrained to sue for 


Having thus answered the question of the hon- 
orable Senator from Delaware, I yield him the 
floor. 

[Here a conversation took place amoug several 
Senators, on the amount of the forces in Mexico ; 
after which, Mr. CLayron resumed his remarks.} 

I have not yet obtained from the honorable 
Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
the precise information which I sought. { did not 
desire to excite a discussion on the question as to 
the. amount of the military force at present in 
Mexico, but I put the question, whether our mil- 
itary commanders in Mexico had recommended 
this measure on which we are called upen to vote. 
In reply to the inquiry, as I understand, the hon- 
orable Chairman of the Committee says that one 
of them—General Scott—did, some time during 
the last year, write a letter recommending that, 
in a certain event, the military establishment in 
Mexico should be increased to 50,000 men. Will 
aa Senator tell me the date of the let- 

r 

Mr. Cass. It was written after the arrival of 
its writer in Mexico; but how long after, I do 
not know. 

Mr. Crayton. After the capture of the city ? 

Mr. Cass. Certainly ; he distinctly alludes to 
that event. 

Mr. Crayton. It was written, then, after the 
capture of the city of Mexico. There is no intel- 
ligence, as I understand, from General Taylor. 
that any additional forces were requisite. Am i 
right in the conjecture ? 

sem Cass. What did the honorable Senator 
ask ? 

Mr. Crayton. Did General Taylor, on any oc- 
casion, recommend such an addition to the mili- 
tary force ? 

Mr. Cass. I understand the Senator as inquir- 
ing whether General Taylor had made the same 
recommendation as General Scott. I have told all 
I know about the recommendation of General 
Scott, and do not know whether General Taylor 
made a similar recommendation. 

Mr. Cuayton. There is nothing, then, from 
General Taylor. He has made no recommenda- 
tion to add to the troops in Mexico; and, as to 
General Scott, the honorable Chairman is able to 
inform me, that some time:last year, as he thinks, 
“after the capture of the city of Mexico,” General 
Scott wrote to the Department, informing them, 
that if certain things, intended to be done by the 
Administration, wereattempted, 50,000 men would 
be required to be added to the army. 

Mr. Cass. I beg your pardon, sir; raise the 
forces to 50,000 men ; not add that amount. 

Mr. Crarton. That is the very understanding 
I had, and was corrected in it. Well, that in- 
crease of the army to 50,000 men, as I understand 
from the reading of the letter from General Scott, 
was to be made in case the Administration should 
design to subjugate, to reduce, all Mexico. 

Mr. Cass. Oh! no: 

Mr. Cxayton. That is the amount of it, as 
I understand. If in error, I will be happy to be 
corrected. 

Mr. Cass. The Senator is at liberty to put his 
own construction on the letter ; but the object was 
stated to be “to keep the Central Government in 
motion.” I will read the passage again. 

Severat Senators. We shall be glad to hear it 


Mr. Cass then read the passage already given, 
and added: The substance of the letter has been 
given in a St. Louis paper, which came here with- 
in the last few days. 

Mr. Crayton. Well, that is what I call reduc- 
ing or subjugating the country. Others will put 
their own construction on it. This increased 
eee Sane. is — PDepuantas, © seg Scott; 

ut he says to the ent, “if you propose 
to take all the capitals of the States of Mexico— 
if you intend not only to put down the guerillas 
and bandits, but to keep the Central Government 
of Mexico constantly in motion, allowing it no 
fixed place in which it can treat with you—if you 
pu also, to take possession of the revenues 
of the country, then you will require such an ad- 
dition to the army now here, as will raise it to 
50,000 men.” General it will be perceived 
does not reeommend that such an addition shall 
Department; that if they dosiga.to stopt woereda 
ey a 
course =r panes i it will be n to in- 
crease the army to that amount. Pray, sir, what 
do call keeping the Central Government in 
the State capitals—and seiz- 
ing the revenues of Mexico? I call it subjuga- 
tion of the country, and annihilation of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. Well, now, the President of 
the United States disavows that in his mesga, 
He declares that he is 0) to the annihilation 
of Mexico as a Yet the proposition 
now is to augment the forces in Mexico, on the 
that such an increase is n , in or- 
er, tan- 
ion of the , 


t to the entire f 
end from Ke 


It has been stated by my 





| gaat think ho has folly sustained it) that the | 
roe at present u the command of Scott and 
aylor (or Woolin 


of Taylor) amounts 





to 45,000-men ; and we are now called on to in- 
crease the-army to 30,000 more, in order to over- 
run all México, in order to ocoupy the capitals of 
all the Stgfes of Mexico, and t seize upon the 
entire revenies of the country. In other words, 
as I understand it, to annihilate Mexico as a na- 
tion, and to destroy her Government, does not re- 
quire anything like the force which the honora- 
ble Chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs now asks the Senate to vote. If you add 
thirty regiments—twenty regiments of volunteers 
and ten regiments of regulars—to the troops al- 
ready in the field, you will have & vastly greater 
force than the Commanding General of the army 
considers necessary for all the purposes specified 
in the letter. It is well known to my brother Sen- 
ators here, that, during the last session and the 
previous one, I voted upon all Occasions, when 
bills were presented to this body to increase the 
army of the United States, or to furnish supplies 
for the army, in favor of those bills. I took the 
ground that, whether the Administration of the 
country was right or wrong in the inception of 
this war, I should vote more troops and more 
supplies for our armies, in order to sustain the 
honor aad interests of the country, so long as 
my vote might be needed to sustain that honor 
and those interests. Nor shall 5, in the course 
which I am about to take with regard to this bill, 
in the least change my purpose in regard to this 
matter, as originally formed. If the same issues 
were now before me, which were presented at the 
last session, I should vote precisely as I voged 
then. But totally different is the question now 
presented. On all former occasions the President 
of the United States, and his friends on this floor, 
disavowed any intention of conquest, or acquisi- 
tion of territory by conquest. They invariably de- 
clared that their object was not to ohtain Mexican 
territory by robbery or conquest. They fought, i 
was declared, for a fair and honorable peace, and 
for indemnity for the injuries which we had re- 
ceived at the hands of Mexico. Buj what, now, is 
the issue presented to the AmericanSenate, by the 
bill upon your table? Allow me here to read from 
the Message of the President, so that there may 
be no ground for any allegation of misstatement 
or equivocation. Let us hear, from the President 
himself, the objects which he has in view, and the 
purposes for the accomplishment of which he 
desires these additional troops. The President 
says: 

“In the mean time, ay Mexico refuses all in- 
demnity, we should adopt measures to indemnify 
ourselves, by appropriating permanently a por- 
tion of her territory. Early after the commence- 
ment of the war, New Mexico and the Californias 
were taken possession of by our forces. Our mil- 
itary and naval commanders were ordered to con- 
quer and hold them, subject to be disposed of by 
a treaty of peace. 

“'These provinces are now in our undisputed 
occupation, and have been so for many months; 
all resistance on the part of Mexico having ceased 
within their limits. I am satisfied that they should 
never be ———- to Mexico.” 

And in, he says on the same : 

“Besides Now Mexico and the “Californias, 
there are other Mexican provinces which have 
been reduced to our possession by conquest. 
These other Mexican provinces are governed by 
our military and naval commanders, under the 
general authority which is conferred upon a con- 
queror by the laws of war. They should con- 
tinue to be held, as a means of coercing Mexico 
to accede to just terms of peace.” 

The question then arises, What are’ these 
“terms ot peace,” what the President considers 
to be “just,” and on which he means to insist ? 
By turning to the 8th page of his message, you 
will find an answer to this inquiry. You will 
then discover the views of the Executive with re- 
gard to “just terms of peace”’ It has been said 
in the progress of debate, that the President at- 
tempted to negotiate after the battles of Contre- 
ras and Churubusco—that he made an effort to 
treat with the Mexican commissioners—haying 
sent Mr. Trist to Mexico for that purpose. In 
his message he communicates the purport of the 
instructions given to Mr. Trist, and his own “ul 
timatum :” 

“ The commissioner of the United States was 
authorized to agree to the establishment of the 
Rio Grande as the boundary, from its entrance 
into the Gulf to its intersection with the southern 
boundary of New Mexico, in north latitude about 
thirty-two degrees, and to obtain a cession to the 
United States of the provinces of New Mexico 
and the Californias, and the privilege of the right 
of way across the isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 
boundary of the Rio Grande, and the cession to 
the United States of New Mexico and Upper 
California, constituted an ultimatum which our 
commissioner was, under no circumstances, to 
yield.” 

Here we have the President’s “just terms of 
peace,” as he calls them; his “ultimatum” is 
definitely announced, and we are no longer left, 
as during the two last sessions, to conjecture—to 
guess at the objects and intentions of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in regard to Mexico. 
It is now certain that he has demanded, as an ul- 
timatum, and means to demand hereafter as his 
ultimatum, the cession to the United States of the 
Californias, and the whole of New Mexico—a 
territory embracing at least 690,000 square miles 
of land—more than twice the entire territorial 
extent of the “old thirteen States” at the time of 
the American Revolution! And I am called upon 
to give a vote which shall enable the President to 
enforce these “terms of peace!” I am called 
upon to give a vote that shall enable him to com- 
pel Mexico to cede the whole of New Mexico 
and the Californias to this country. I have no 
choice left. I can at once take up my position, 
and say whether J am in favor of the acquisition 
and conquest of all this vast region, or whether I 
am opposed to it. 5 

Before I proceed further in the argument on 
this question, I desire toway, for one, that I never 
have been and I am not now willing to acquire 
one acre of ground from Mexico, or any other 
nation under heaven, by conquest or robbery. I 
hold that, in all our transactions with the other 
nations of the world, the great principle ought to 
be maintained of us, that “honesty is the best 
policy ;’ and that an honorable reputation is of 
more value to a country than land or money. I 
hold that any attempt on our part, merely because 
we happen to possess superior strength, to com- 
pel a weaker nation to cede to us all that we 
choose to demand as indemnity, whilst we at the 
same time admit that we ask for more than she 
owes us, is nothing else but robbery. If a man 
owes me & sum of money, and if, when I meet him 
on the highway, he replies to my demand, that he 
has not wherewithal to meet it, and I should in- 
sist, with a pistol pointed to his breast, that he 
should deliver to me a deed of his farm at the 
estimate which I choose to put upon it, I think 
there could not be much difference of opinion as 
to the nature of that transaction. I should like 
to know how my friend from Maryland, who is 
an able lawyer, would defend, under an indict- 
ment, the man guilty of such conduct. Would 
it be any palliation, or excuse, or justification of 
the conduct of his client, in such a case, that the 
money was justly due him? Could there be 
found in Christendom a court and jury that would 
hesitate as to the verdict in such @ case? And 
what, let me ask—as a friend near me (Mr. Web- 
ster) suggests—what would be the value of the 
deed obtained in such circumstances? If the 
possessor of it should even go “unwhipt of jus- 
tice,” would he not be the object to which the 
scornful r of ev honest man would be 
pointed, se ong as he lived upon the earth? I 

old—and, however old-fashioned the notion may 
be, I 8 maintain it so long as I have a seat 
here—that character is as valuable to a nation 
as it is to an individual; and inasmuch as I would 
scorn, as a private citizen, to despoil my neighbor 
of his property in these circumstances and with 


these avowals, so, as a public man, I never can 
sanction, in the slightest degree, such a course of 


conduct on the part of the Government of the 
country. < 
We are one of the strongest nations of the 


times gone by, we have suffered from the cruelty 
the ny, and inj ice of other nations, and 
have uttered loud complaints. We have now 
waxed strong, and can put the foot upon the neck 
of a sister Republic, and compel her to yield to 
the terms we ourselves di _The question 
and it addresses itself to every 


now comes w 
uine lover of bis country, whether the acqui- 


a 
f 
I 
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/ ition to the Mexican com- 
miasionereto negotiate, the terms were to bedefined 





earth. We have been amongst the weakest. In |. 


come right 


by him, and that they were to be submitted to by 
Mexico at “the cannon’s mouth.” 

_ Here the Senator yielded to a motion to ad- 
_ the usual hour of adjournment having ar- 
rived. ° 
The Senate then adjourned. . 





For the National Era. 
UNRECORDED DEAD. 





BY MISS PHBE CAREY. 





What myriads of creatures 
Have gone down to the still grave, 
Leaving no more trace behind them 
Than the lightning in the wave! 


In all places, from the centre 
To the earth’s remotest bounds, 
Her vales are dotted over 
With their green and swelling mounds. 


Little children, innocent children, 
Have been lulled to their deep rest, 
Of whom is kept no record, 
Save in a mother’s breast. 


And thousands, tens of thousands, 
Of whom no stone can tell, 

Are buried on the battle field, 
In places where they fell; 


While multitudes have perished 
With no friend or brother near, 

When they tired on the marches 
Of the war-path, long and drear. 


And slaves, in hopeless servitude, 
Who wore the galling chain, 
Have made more white the rice-fields - 
Where their bones have bleached and lain. 
O, the martyrs! holy martyrs! 
Whose life-drops were a feast 
To the eyes of the beholders 
And the maws of the wild beast: 


And the prisoners, unnumbered, 

Who their beds of death have found 
In the close and grated dungeons 

Of the cold, damp under-ground. 


Yet we trust there are no creatures, 
Though in places still and deep, 

That the resurrection morning 
Will not awake from sleep: 

And no child of God has perished, 
In infancy or age, 

Whose name has not been written 
On the angel’s record page! 


Mounr Heatruay, Onto. 





SKETCHES AND ESSAYS 


For the National Era. 
THE TEMPTATION. 





BY MRS. EMMA D. E, SOUTHWORTH. 





(CONTINUED.] 
KATY’S MISHAPS IN THE CITY. 


The leaves were falling, and the cold northwest 
wind was blowing them in drifts about the cottage 
of Mrs. Middleton. Old Katy was roaming about 
the garden, gathering sticks to make a fire; in the 
course of her gleaning, she passed into the front 
yard. Seeing the figure of an old man leaning on 
a stick at the gate, she dropped her bundle and 
hastened forward, joyfully exclaiming— 

“Low a’ mercy upon me, Broom! Is this you? 
Is this you? bless your ole soul,I am so glad 
to see you once again in this worl’, Come in, 
come in; how have you been this long time?” 

“Thanky, Katy, thanky; I’m so-so, ’cept the 
rheumaties, and the phthisic, and the asthma and 
lumbago, and the liver complaint and the con- 
sumption, except that I enjoys pretty good health 
in general.” ‘ 

“Deed! ’m glad to hear you’re so hearty. It’s 
more than I am; I’m trouble with a stiff neck.” 

“You! you wore alWayn stiff-necked, Katy.” 

Now, Broom, that was a libel on Katy! 

“Well, Katy, how is the young madam and the 
little child, and when is she going to foreign 
parts?” 

“Ah! poor dear child! I think she’s in a 
’sumption, Broom. She used to be purty as a pic- 
ter, Broom; now she’s all pale and thin, and her 
eyes are hollow. She’s never hearn a word from 
that vilyun (God forgive me) that she married. 
She’s gone to the pos’ office now, poor dear heart, 
to see if there’s a letter for her. She seen in a 
newspaper how the ship that he went out in has 
comed back, and so she’s gone. But come in, 
Broom, out 0’ the cold; you shall see the child, 
poor little cretur, by the kitchen fire—no! by the 
kitchen fireplace—no fire there! Dunno when 
there will be.” 

“ Why, you don’t go to make out how the young 
madam wants for anything, do ye?” 

“Don’t want for nothing, don’t she? I tell you, 
Broom, that vilyun (mercy on me) never left 
her a single dollar—made out he’d want all the 
money to carry him to foreign parts. I know, 
cause, you see, she wanted tea and sugar the day 
after he went away; and so she sent her silver 
spoons to be sold—sent em by me; and by the 
same token, the silversmiff where I took them took 
the spoons away from me, and sont for a cons’able, 
and had me’rested on ’spicion of stealing them; 
yes! and ’rested me there all day, till the young 
lady could be sent for. Lor’, Broom, how my 
feelings were hurted that day! that eyer Cathe- 
rine Ann Gallagher should be rested for stealin’ 
silver spoons! You don’t know how I was hurt!” 

“I can ’magine, Katy; I can ’magine. You 
know, though, you used to hear the ole madam 
say, as none of the people in cities ever come ober 
with Lord Baltimore, so how can you ’spect better 
from them?” 

“Well, I was going to tell you, Broom—but 
come in out of the wind—there’s the baby! The 
very image of the old madam, aint he? There! 
don’t wake him; sit down. I was a-going to tell 
you, that after that, the young madam always 
wrote a line when she sent me to sell anything; 
and she sold almost all the silver she had, to buy 
things and pay rent; for only think, Broom, peo- 
ple here have to pay for living in houses!” 

‘“‘Pshaw ! I could have told you that long ago.” 

“T didn’t know it. Well, there’s nothing left to 
sell, now, but the blade of the butter-knife and 
her thimble—that’s silver, 1 mean; and what we 
are to do, now the winter’s setting in, the Lord 
knows. We been living on black tea and rye 
bread all this summer. The poor child wanted 
me to go hire out whereI could get wages and 
better living; but no, I says; if I’ve got a black 
skin, I’ve got a white soul; and I aint a-going to 
’sert her in her ’fliction.” 

“No, no more I wouldn’t, Katy. Dear, dear, 
dear,’ sighed the old man; “this is very ’stress- 
ing, very! But couldn’t the young lady teach the 
pianner, or paint picters, or diskiver some rich 
relations, like the ‘stressed ladies in the story 
books, she used to read to us about?” 

“Well, I often thinks o’ that myself; and I 
thinks, what’s the good o’ larnin’ unless it helps 
people to get along in the world. But, poor thing! 

er mind is ’sturbed enough. Sometimes she docs 
walk about a whole day, looking for needlework; 
but she is a stranger, and gets no luck, and she 
comes home, and mopes, and mopes. I ’vises 


her to smoke a pipe; but she won’t take ’vice | 


Ij tells her, if it hadn’t a been for smoking a 
pipe, I should have gone ravin’ ’stracted 
when Colonel Hines (Heaven forgive him) sold my 
poor dear gal to Georgy. My poor gal! my poor 
gal! your r old mother will never see you 
again in this world. My poor dear gal! all the 
child I had in the world!” Here the poor old 
soul lost recollection of everything but her own 
sorrow, and sobbed h ically. 

“Don’t cry, Katy! don’t cry! that’s a good 
7oman.” 

“Fash, Broom, hush! you never had no child 
sold away from you.” 

“No, Katy, because my wife was sold away from 
me the first year we were married, and I never 
had the heart to marry again.” 

“ My poor gal! my poor child!” 

“Come, Katy, don’t take on so; don’t, that’s a 
dove.” 

When the old creature had exhausted herself 
with weeping, she wiped her eyes. ‘T’hen Broom 
said 


to her— 

“ You never told me, Katy, how it was that you 
were free and your child a slave.” 

“Why, you Broom, I was left to Colonel 
Hines by his e, but I was left to be free at 
twenty-five; and I had my little gal before I had 

my time out, and so she was a slave. I had 
been living with Mrs. Brotherton ever since I was 
ten years old, and I was there when my poor gal 
was sold, She tried to prevent it, but couldn’t. 
You were gone with Colonel Brotherton to the 
wars then. Don’t ask me any more, please, 
Broom;” and the old creature fell to weeping 
again. At last, wiping her eyes, she said— 

“Well, well! well, well! be it will all 
in another world. Give me that bun- 
dle of chips, Broom; I must make a cup of tea 





for Mrs. Middleton, against she comes. I wish I 
had a little wood, to make a fire in her room.” 

“Now, you stop, old’oman. How long before 
she'll beback?” 

“ An hour or so.” 

“Well!” said the old man, brightening up, “ Vl 
just tell you what I goin’ to do. I goin’ after a 
loal of wood and a basket of good things; and I’ll 
just have ’em brought home, and don’t you let on 
who sont them, cause the young lady might feel 
bad at ceiving a favor from the likes 0’ me, ‘cause 
that’s a little worser than anything we ever heard 
about in the books at night.” 

The old man was as good as his word. In an 
hour a blazing fire was kindled in Sybil’s room 
and the tea-table spread with nice white bread 
and fresh butter, while a pot of fragrant hyson 
was drawing on the hearth. The babe was awake, 
sitting on the carpet, blowing a whistle with great 
glee. At last Sybil entered, pale, languid, and 
weary, and, dropping into a chair, held out her 
arms to the babe, who crawled fast upon his hands 
and knees to reach her lap. 

“Ah! she’s got no letter,” thought.old Katy, as 
she came in to set the tea on the table. 

“ The silversmiff has been here, ma’am, (Heaven 
forgive me for lying,” muttered she to herself.) 

“The silversmith, Katy!” 

“ Yes, ma’am; and he fotch two dollars, as he 
said was due on the spoons; and so I took the 
money, ma’am, and bought some wood and some 
other things; (Heaven look over fibbing.”) 

“Very well, Katy, that was a godsend, indeed; 
but you left the babe to do this.” 

“ No, ma’am ; old Uncle Broom ’rived this morn- 
ing, and I got him to go.” 

“Poor old man! Has he travelled all the way 
up here? Send him in to see me, Katy.” 

“Scuse me, Mrs. Middleton ; but did you get a 
letter, ma’am?” : 

s No, Katy; but to-morrow I will go and see 
the captain of the vessel; perhaps he has a letter 
or a mess*e for me.” 


THE CAPTAIN’S NEWS. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, 
Sybil put her babe to sleep, and went her way in 
search of the captain of the packet in which her 
husband had left America. In going towards the 
vessel, she had to pass through crowds of coarse 
women and rough men, whose ribaldry caused her 
nerves to tremble and her cheek to burn with 
shame. At length, finding it difficult to reach 
the vessel, which was lying off the shore, she in- 
quired where the captain was likely to be found, 
and was directed to his lodgings in the city. She 
hurried thither, was so lucky as to find him at 
home, and was shown into his presence. He was 
a fat, red-faced, self-satisfied looking man, who 
arose to receive her with rather an insolent leer. 

“ You are Captain Blackston, I presume?” 

“ At your service, miss.” 

“TY am Mrs. Middleton.” 

“ Ah! I beg your pardon, madam.” 

«“ My husband, Mr. Harold P. Middleton, went 
to Liverpool in your ship about six months since. 
I have come to inquire whether you have any 
letter or message from him for me, and whether 
he was in good health when he landed.” 

“ Whew!” whistled the captain. 

“Will you please to tell me, sir?” 

“Why, madam, here seems to be a great mys- 
tery. Mr. Middleton, certainly, was my passen- 
ger to Liverpool; but he took with him a lady 
whom he called Mrs. Middleton, and whom I sup- 
posed to be his wife. Heavens, ma’am, don’t 
faint here in my room,” exclaimed the captain, 
seizing the bell rope, and ringing an alarm. 

“William!” cried he, energetically, to the man 
that answered the bell, “ call a hackney coach for 
this lady.” 

Sybil mastered her emotion by a great effort, 
and entered the coach that had been called for 
her, for indeed her trembling limbs refused to 
convey her home. It took Sybil’s last dollar, the 
produce of the sale of the butter-knife, to pay her 
fare. For many days, Sybil remained almost stu- 
pefied with grief, sometimes wandcring restlessly 
about, sometimes sitting for hours in one mourn- 
fal position, sometimes catching up her infant, 
and weeping passionately over it. Poor old Katy 
was distressed almost to death, but could not 
guess the cause of her acute sorrow. A few weeks 
from this time there was an arrival from Liver- 
pool, and, a few days after, Sybil saw a letter ad- 
vertised for her in the paper. Too week to go 
herself, she hurried old Katy off to the office. 
Poor old Katy was always sure to fall into adven- 
tures, when she was sent into the city. When 
she arrived at the post office, and was asked by 
the clerk what she wanted, she answered— 

“That letter, if you please, sir.” 

“ What letter, aunty?” - 

“Why, the letter from foreign parts, if you 
please.” 

“Yes; but whose letter?” 

“Why, hizzen, sir, hizzen.” 

“What name, old woman?” 

“Why, Mr. Middleton, the gentleman as went 
to foreign parts.” 

The clerk looked over his list, and answered— 

* There is nothing here for Mr. Middleton.” 

“The letter aint tor Mr. Middleton, siz.” 

“For whom, then, old woman?” said the clerk, 
growing impatient. 

“Miss Sybil that was, sir—Miss Sybil Broth- 
erton, of Brotherton Hall; come over with Lord 
Baltimore, sir,’ said Katy, curtsying at every 
clause. 

“There is no letter here for Miss Brotherton.” 

“She’s not Miss Brotherton now; she’s Mrs. 
Middleton.” 

“Why, what a stupid old beast is this! Here, 
here is your letter.” 

“'Thanky, sir! very kind of you, indeed, sir; 
thanky, kindly. I wouldn’t take a golden guinea 
for this letter.” 

It was raining hard when Katy left the office. 
and she looked around in despair—for Katy had 
no umbrella. A hackney coach was standing 
near, and Katy looked longingly at it. Observ- 
ing this, the driver said, jeeringly— 

* A hack, ma’am?” 

“'Thank you, kindly; yes, sir, if you please.” 

Finding a customer, the driver changed his 
tone, and let down his steps, and handed the old 
woman in with respectful alacrity, put them up 
again, jumped into his seat, and drove off. 

“ Dear me!” said old Katy, as she sat back in 


_the carri “This is very nice and comforta- 
ble—so much better than sploshing through the 
mud, and getting wet to the skin. I love the mo- 


tion of a carriage, too—it tintillates one’s feelings 
so pleasantly. What a very polite young man, to 
offer me a ride—so different from other people. 
Aint he got manners? I shouldn’t wonder if his 
family didn’t come over with Lord Baltimore. 
What nice, soft cushions?” : 

The end of this soliloquy brought Katy to Mrs. 
Middleton’s door. The “very polite young man” 
jumped from his seat, and, letting down the steps, 
handed Katy out. :, 

“I am very much obliged to you, indeed, sir, 
for your kindness, sir. VJl do you a favor when- 
ever I have a chance.” 

“Very well; you’re quite welcome; your money 
is just as good as anybody’s else. It’s a dollar.” 

“ Sir? ? 

“It’s a dollar.” 

“ What's a dollar?” 

“Tvs a dollar you owe me for bringing you home 
in my hack.” 

“Why, you invited me to ride in your hack ; 
I never asked you; it was your own offer, and | 
thank you kindly. But you’re not going to charge 
me, now, I hopes.” 

“ Come, that’s rich.” 

“Good morning; | thank you kindly; I must 

in now.” 

“Look here, old woman; none of your non- 
sense; hand me that dollar.” 

“T shan’t do no such a thing! I shan’t do no 
such a thing! You ’vited me to take a ride, and 
I rid; and now I know it was all to cheat me out 
of a dollar.” 

“See here, you old devil, if you don’t pay me 
that dollar, ’ll put you in the hands of a consta- 
ble for swindling.” 

“ Now, the mercy upon me; where am I to get 
a dollar from?” 

Words now grew so high between the bellige- 
rent parties, that the noise drew Mrs. Middleton 
to the door; and was her perplexity when 
she understood the cause of dispute—for poor 
Sybil was penniless. Telling Katy that she was 
in the wrong, 
Katy’s mista’ 
next day, Sybil separa and, 
recei her letter, she retired to read it. She 
opened it eagerly. There was no enclosure; and 
merely remar’ that little Hubert would go 
without his flannel some time 
to read. Her cheek 





devil, after all—the reptile! the reptile. rather! 
Coldly to tell me he ion not care for pr 
to tell me that he respects my fidelity—wicked) y 
to demand of me to free him by a divorce—to ro- 
nounce his wife, to disown his child, and slander 
both, to color his base desertion! here sleeps 
the justice of God? What stays the thunderbolt, 
that it does not strike him down in his rampant 
wickedness?” And Sybil threw herself, writhing, 
upon the bed. The Scathing thunder and light- 
ning of passion passed, and the rain fell. Sybil 
wept as she murmured— 

“Oh, Harold! Harold! I never thought to 
have felt’towards thes thus! I never thought to 
have spoken of you so!” 

Sybil sat, pale, exhausted, and alarmed, at the 
typhoon that had through her gentle soul. 

“Great God!” said she, “this, then, is passion! 
this, then, is anger! Oh! now, indeed, 1 know 
there is no need of a lake of burning fire; our 
bosoms may be a hell, as mine has just proved ; 
our own passions may be tormenting fiends, if 
there be no others.” 

Sybil sunk upon her knees and prayed; and 

m this moment may be dated the commence- 
ment of her true knowledge of God, of herself, 
of the value of life and the use of suffereng, of the 
reality of another and a happier state of exist- 
ence. Amid the confusion, the storm, the whirl- 
wind of her excited passion, arose “the still small 
voice” that whis , “Peace, be still,” and “Be 
not afraid; it is I” Sybil arose from her prayer, 
calm, composed ; prospects. became clearer before 
her mental vision, and she thought— 

“Though it is all over now with me and my 
husband, yet, now that I know the worst, I can 
bear it! I have no further thoughts of going to 
him. I must bestir myself to find some means of 
support for niyself and child. I will trust to God’s 
blessing on my best exertions, I will work and 
pray; and I shall succeed, I know I shall.” 

With newly inspired courage, Sybil put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and went to the door; but the 
rain, that again came down in torrents, arrested 
her purpose of going out. 

Sybil was a good performer on the piano and 
harp, and she sought to obtain pupils in her art ; 
but she was a stranger, without letters of intro- 
duction, and her efforts of course failed of suc- 
cess. She then thought of writing to her relative, 
General Bushrod Brotherton, the successful liti- 
gant in the suit in chancery, and the present pos- 
sessor of Brotherton Hall. She wrote, and, tell- 
ing him of her destitution, requested him to ob- 
tain for her the testimonials of some of her for- 
mer neighbors. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
— 
From the People’s Journal. 
THE HOLY LAND. 


BY MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


VIL—JACOB’S WELL AND THE SAMARITANS. 

Our last view of Jerusalem was very fine. We 
looked back from a ridge on the northern road, 
and saw it lying, _— and stately, on its ever- 
lasting hills; but it looked lower than from most 
other points of view, from the Moab mountains 
forming its lofty background. We descended the 
slope before us, and lost sight of the Holy City 
forever. 

Again we were struck with the vivid coloring 
of the scenery. All this day, the hills were dressed 
in brilliant hues—the soil, red, grey, and brown ; 
the tilled portions of the brightest green, and the 
shadows purple or lilac. All the hills show traces 
of having been once terraced; and they were still 
completely so in the neighborhood of our encamp- 
ment this evening—the terraces following the 
strata of the stone, which all lay slanting. ‘This 
gives a singular air of wildness to the most culti- 
vated spots. Here and there were basins among 
the hilis, the red soil dropped all over with fg 
and olive trees, or full of corn; and the uplan 
tracks winding among slopes all strewn with cis- 
tus, iris, cyclamen, and anemones, and_ bristling 
with tall flowering hollyhocks. On we went, past 
deep old wells yawning in the hollows, or stone 
cisterns where the cattle were crowding to drink; 
past a few camels hero and there, browsing in the 
dells; past groups of Arabs with their asses, car- 
rying corn to the city; past stone villages crown- 
ing the stecps, till, at 6 P. M., we encamped be- 
side a beautiful old pool. We were under the 
shelter of a rock, whose moist crevices were fring- 
ed with delicate ferns. While dinner was pre- 
paring, 1 went back on our road—the narrow, 
stony road which wound round the verdant prom- 
ontory opposite to our rock—to find a honeysuckle 
which I had seen climbing and blossoming to a 
great height; and 1 brought back a charming 
handful of flowers. 

While we were at dinner in the tent, a sound 
of scuffiing was heard outside; and when our 
dragoman next entered, he was out of breath. 
We afterwards heard the whole story, and were 
amused to find how zealous our Mohammedan 
servants could be in the cause of Christians. Some 
Arabs, with their loaded mules, had come with 
the intention of encamping beside the pool; and 
on finding the ground partly occupied, though 
there was plenty of room left, they became abu- 
sive, and wondered aloud what business these 
cursed Christians had in their country. Our 
dragoman resented this, and threw the speaker 
down over the tent-ropes. There was then a stout 
scuffie, and our cook ;comjng to help, and the 
Arabs falling one upon another over the tent-pegs 
in the dark, they had the worst of it, and went off 
vowing vengeance. We heard no more of them, 
however. 

The next morning we saw the Mediterranean, 
like a basin of deep blue water between two hills. 
We were not going towards it, however, but to 
Nablons, the ancient Sychar, where lies that Ja- 
cob’s Well at which the woman of Samaria was 
wont to draw water. 

Our road lay through a most fertile valley, now 
called Hawarrah, where the crops were splendid 
for miles, and the villages were thickly planted 
on the hills. The ground rose in a series of table 
lands, of which there was a succession of three, 
when we were leaving the rich Hawarrah valley. 
The roads in this part of the Holy Land were 
mere lanes, full of stones, between walls, or tracks 
through olive grounds and meadows, or paths 
running along shelves of the rocks, with a bit 
of rocky staircase at each end, about ascending 
or Sees which our good horses made no dif- 
ficulty. 

Before entering the valley where old Sychar 
lay between the mountains Ebal and Gerizim, we 
came to the fine, fertile parcel of ground which 
Jacob bought. The valley opens out into this 
wide basin; and near the junction of the valley 
and the basin is the old well which is the sup- 
posed scene of the conversation of Jesus with the 
Samaritan woman. Some of our party wound 
round the base of the hill to the well; and some 
(and I for one) rode by the upper path, over the 
shoulder of the hill, and came down on the other 
side. I had thus a fine view of the whole locali- 
ty; of the valley where the city lies—a narrow 
valley, rich with fig and olive groves, and over- 
hung by the rocky bases of Ebal and ag were 
where the square black entrances of tombs dott 
the strata of the rocks. From this height, Jacob’s 
land looked a beautiful expanse. The well is a 
mere rough heap of stones, with a hole in the mid- 
dle, nearly closed up. hat there is below 
ground, I cannot say ; but this is all that is to be 
seen on the surface. It is nota well likely to be 
in use now, for there are marly springs and shal- 
low cisterns (though no well) between this and 
the town, which lies about a mile and a half off. 

Everybody knows that the Jews had no friendly 
dealings with the Samaritans in the time of Jesus. 
The quarrel had then lasted above five hundred 
years. How many suns had gone down upon their 
wrath! The Samaritans had wished to assist the 
Jews in rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem: but 
the Jews hated them as a mixed race, and would 
not admit that they had any right toshare in tem- 
ple worship, or any other Jewish privileges. It 
really was a most serious objection to the Samari- 
tans, that they were of a mixed race; not only 
because the Jews believed that they held the 
promises on the very ground of the purity of 
their race; but because the intermartiages of the 
former Samaritan Israelites with Assyrians and 
others disposed them to idolatry, or at least to a 
worship as mixed as their race. So the Samari- 
tans were excluded from the rebuilding of the 
temple, above five hundred years B.C. And not 
oe itted to help, they did all they could to 
hinder. About one hundred years after, they ob- 
tained leave from the Persian Court (to which 
both the Jews and they were subject) to build a 
second temple to Jehovah ; and they built it on 
Mount Gerizim. This was o shocking impiety in 
the sight of the Jews ; and it was the occasion of 
a number of lax-minded Jews, who had broken the 
law, by g heathen wives, or otherwise, and 
who yet wished to worship Jehovah in his temple, 
resorting to Sychar, to join the Samaritans, 
Tender their race yet more mixed. This was the 
quarrel which the woman of Samaria referred to | 
when she spoke of the question, whether “men 
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ting to these two mountains, Ebal and 
Garitin, in their own sacred copy of the books of 
Moses ; the Samaritans insisting, of course, that 

i © true copy: 
= — early youth, I had always taken a 

strong interest in this old quarrel, feeling sym- 
pathy with both gn ae a keen delight in the 
wise and soothing words of Jesus concerning it. 
What a truth it was for both parties to hear, that 
God was now to be worshipped everywhere ; and 
that all places were henceforth to be as sacred as 
the Jerusalem temple, or the mountain at Sychar ! 
And what a lesson in liberality it was to the Jews, 
when he gave honor to the Samaritan in the para- 
ble, on account of his good works, above the sacred 
priest and the servant of the temple at Jerusalem. 
Both parties were, of course, wrong in their fierce 
anger; but each had much to plead on his own 
side. ‘The Jews were bound to keep their race 
and worship pure; and held, as an essential mat- 
ter of faith, that Jehovah would have but one 
dwelling place ; which was their view of their tem- 
ple. And the Samaritans were surely right in 
persisting in their endeavor to worship Jehovah, 
in accordance with the laws of Moses, as they did 
not believe in strange gods ; and, if the Jewscould 
not admit them to worship in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, they could not be blamed for building one 
for themselves. 

Such was always my view of the matter ; and, 
such being my view, it was with indescribable in- 
terest that I looked this day upon Mount Gerizim, 
and remembered that somewhere in the city we 
were approaching was treasured that sacred copy 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, (Books of Moses.) 
which the possessors believe to be the true one, 
and to be 3,500 years old. ‘The most learned men 
among the Christians do not believe it to be near- 
ly so old as that ; but they have a high opinion of 
its value, and would follow it sooner than apy 
other, I believe, excepting instances where the 
disputed texts about Ebal and Gerizim are con- 
cerned. : 

‘rhe present inhabitants of the city hate the 
Christians as heartily as the old inhabitants used 
to hate the Jews. ‘The present inhabitants are 
Mohammedans of a most bigoted character; and 
they would admit neither Jews nor Christians 
Within their gates, till within a few years ; when 
the Government of the country (then Egyptian) 
compelled them to better manners. They dared | | 
not refuse us admission ; but they behaved with 
great insolence. We had to ride from end to end 
of the city, our tents being pitched on a green on 
the other side. Our horses had to go as slowly as | ; 
possible through the narrow street, which would 
not hold two abreast, and was paved with large 
slippery stones. As we rode along, one behind 
another, at this funeral pace, all the people came 
out to stare,and many to mock. ‘Three times 
things were thrown in my face; men and women 
laughed and sneered, and children thrust out 
their tongues. | felt what a lesson this was to 
intolerance about matters of opinion. These peo- 
ple hold a faith which is very noble and beautiful. | ¢ 
Few of us know how noble and beautiful is the 
Mohammedan faith. And there is no need to say 
what their visitors thought of the Christian faith 
as they hold it; and yet, what a scene of hatred 
and misunderstanding was here! And thus it is, 
but too often, in the streets of other cities, where 
men ought to know better than to despise each 
other for worshipping the same God in a different 
manner. In the streets of other cities, men take 
upon themselves to pity and despise one another, 
with no better knowledge, in reality, of one anoth- 
er’s views and feelings, than these Mohammedans 
had of ours, or we of theirs. 

At last, we were through! and glad I was to 
issue from the gate at the farther end. Butasad 
sight awaited us there. A company of lepers 
were under the trees, crying out to us for charity, 
and stretching out their maimed hands. It is a 
terrible sight, which we see too often in that coun- 
try. lt saddened us at Jerusalem, almost every 
day. 

Our tents were pitched on a weedy plot of 
ground, among gardens, orchards, and rippling 
streams, and looking up to Ebal on the one side, 
and Gerizim on the other. Ebalis still the stern- 
er-looking mountain of the two; but Gerizim has 
lost much of its fertility. Both have tombs and 
votive buildings on them, which show them to 
have been places of pilgrimage. 

After dinner, we ascended a height, past the 
Mohammedan cemetery, whence we had a fine 
view, in the last sunlight, of this most beautiful 
city. It was once the capital of Samaria; and it 
is still, and must ever be, from its situation, a 
very striking place. It completely fills the valley, 
from side to side, and ascends a little way up the 
skirts of Gerizim. Its houses, with their flat, white 
roofs, are hedged in by the groves which surround 
the town ; vines spread from roof to roof, and from 
court to court; two or three palms spring up in 
the midst, and higher aloft still, a graceful mina- 
ret here and there. 

Then, to my delight, we descended to seek the 
Samaritan synagogue. We were guided to it, and 
I saw nearly all the Samaritans of the place; 
good-looking people, the men wearing the high, 
helmet-like turban which we see in the portraits 
of Josephus and other old Jews. They said their 
number was sixty in this place, and about forty 
more elsewhere: only a hundred in the whole 
world. They declared their chief priest and the 
rest of their sect to be at Genoa. ‘They keep three 
great feasts in the year, going up Gerizim as the 
Jews used to go up to the Temple. 

The synagogue was a small, ordinary-looking 
chapel, within a curtained recess of which is kept 
the old copy of the Pentateuch. It was shown to 
us, after some entreaty on our part; but I found 
it was impossible that I could be allowed to 
touch it. , 

I felt it a great event to have seen it. It is writ- 
ten on a sort of vellum, in the Samaritan text, 
clear, small, and even. The vellum is tattered ; 
but it is well mounted on parchment. The priest 
himself dares not touch the MS. without careful 
purification ; and he dolds it by the ends of the 
rollers on which it is fixed as a scroll, like the 
copies of the Jewish law in synagogues. 

We were lighted through the archways of the 
street, on our way home, and down the hill, by a 
single candle, which burned steadily in the still 
air. 

Our employment this evening was reading 
aloud the history of the Jewish and Samaritan 
controversy, and the fourth chapter of the Gospel 
of John. While we were thus reading in our 
tent, the jackal was in full cry on the slopes of 

2. 
Gerizim. 
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THE WATCH NIGHT, 





BY MRS. ELLEN STONE. 





The celebration of the watch night originated 
in the time of Wesley, by the miners of Kings- 
bridge, England, who were converted under his 
preaching. Accustomed to spend the nights in 
rioting and mirth, they resolved to continue the 
annual celebration in a manner suited to the pu- 
rity and holiness of the faith they had professed. 
It was commenced at sunset on the 31st of De- 
cember, and continued, with alternate prayer and 
praise, until the morning of the new year? * 


Watch, brethren! watch and pray! 
In our days of guilt and crime, 
We watch’d from the sun’s departing ray 
Till the morning’s golden prime ; 
And our tones of mirth rang wild and free, 
O’er shadowy glen and moonlight lea. 


We watch’d, but did not pray ; 
Our songs were not of praise; 
For the iron chain of sin was strong, 
In those dark and fearful days. 
And deep the twining fetters bind 
The bounding heart and soaring mind. 


Watch, brethren! watch and pray ! 

For the solemn hour draws nigh, 
When the parting Year her dirge shall sing, 
And fold her faint and weary wing, 

And lay her down todie. 
Kueel on the greensward now, and pray, 
While the lingering moments pass away. 


Now, let our voices rise, 
With higher, holier power ; 
And piérce the vaulted arch of heaven, 


Tn the solemn midnight hour! 


too late a period for insertion in our last number, 
and it is now out of date. 


December 27th, was received after another letter 
from Philadelphia was in type. 


we shall have more room. 
we again lay over Mr. Fee’s letter, and the very 


The principal portion of it we intend to insert on 


kind. 


of debate in the Senate being the Ten Regiment 
Bill, and in the House, the reference of the Presi- 
dent’s message. 


a stand on the Ten Regiment Bill, and say all 
they think of the war, its causes, and objects. The 
debate has taken a wide range, but Southern 
Whigs have dwelt particularly on the tendency 
to the annexation of the whole of Mexico. 
prospect of this fills them with dread. Its bear- 
ings upon the interests of slavery are traced out 
with great foresight, and the most vehement ap- 
peals are made to the peculiar prejudices of South- 
ern men. 


Mexico is regarded as a most formidable Anti- 
Slavery measure. One by one, the Whig members 
seem to be recovering spirit, and it is not improb- 
able that there may be so strong a vote against the 
bill in the Senate, on its final passage, as will em- 


tracted and strenuous opposition. 


but every moment’s delay is deemed by the Whigs 
so much gained. They assume, we suppose, that 
a prolonged discussion may arouse the public 
mind to the dangers of the war policy of the Chief 


of the Senate ; and, possibly such intelligence may 
be received from the seat of war as will encourage 


additional forces. 


the House and the President, of which the reader 
will find both sides presented in our Congressional 
report. ‘The subject was to come up for consider- 
ation last Tuesday, but no disposition is yet made 
of it. It may serve the purpose of speech-makers, 
but we cannot see what the House can do. 
President has the right to withhold information, 
the diaclosure of which he deems incompatible 
with the public interest. 
right, he may be influenced by insufficient or sin- 
ister reasons, but how is this to be proved? The 
evidence may exist alone in the documents whose 
publication he deems improper, and how can the 
House compel him to produce these ? 


disturbed last Monday, by a resolution introduced 
by Mr. Giddings, containing statements which 


heart. We refer the reader to our report of pro- 


ceedings. 


slaveholding principles, succeeded in stifling all 


non, and Cummins, from Ohio; Ficklin, Rich- 
ardson, and Turner, from Illinois.; and Eckerts, 
a Whig, from Pennsylvania. 


in their places when, or just before, the vote was 
taken, but neither voted. The friends of Mr. 


manifested a desire to get rid of this important 


The Letter of J. W. P., of Albany, reached us at 


—_>——— 


The Letter of “Gold Pen,’ dated Philadelphia, 


—_-__s>- — 
Correspondents must give way again. Next week 
It is with regret that 


nteresting letter of our Baltimore correspondent. 


he outside of next week’s Eva, and thus make 
ure of it. 


————-—— 


Poetry—We have on hand some of the richest 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


Another week has passed, as usual; the topic 


The Whigs of the Senate seem disposed to make 


The 


The policy of the annexation of the whole of 


olden the Whig majority in the House to a pro- 


Several attempts have been made in the House 
o close the debate on the President’s message, 


“xecutive; they are willing to await the action 


hem to vote against the whole policy of raising 


A question of privilege has sprung up between 


The 


In the exercise of this 


The ordinary routine of business was greatly 


must arouse the indignation of every generous 


It was a case that appealed directly to 
the humanity of Congress, but the slaveholding 
members, assisted by a few Northern men with 


inquiry by a very small majority. There were 
but seventeen members from the free States who 
voted to lay the resolution of inquiry upon the 
table, and these, we regret to say, were all Demo- 
crats, (except ono, a Native, and another, a Whig,) 
as follows: 

Messrs. Hammond, F’. Clark, and Williams, from 
Maine; Nicoll, Maclay, and Birdsall, from New 
York ; C. J. Ingersoll, Brodhead, and Levin, (Na- 
tive,) from Pennsylvania; Miller, Richey, Ken- 


The report of proceedings shows that Mr. 
Wick, of Indiana, and Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, were 


Vinton will probably be anxious to know why he 


question by his motion (not in order) to go into 
Committee of the Whole. 

We cannot believe that all the Southern mem- 
bers regarded the outrage brought to their notice 
by the resolution with heartless indifference. Cer- 
tainly they cannot love inhumanity. But their 
settled policy is, to prevent the power of Congress 
from being exercised in any case whatsoever 
touching slavery, lest the system as existing in the 
States may suffer detriment. 

But what plea can the seventeen Representatives 
from Maine, New York, Pennsylaania, Ohio, and 
[llinois, set up for their conduct on this question ? 
We can see nothing in their vote but evidence of 
reckless inhumanity. Even Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio— 
and we particularize this fact, because that gentle- 
man distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the Wilmot Proviso—voted against laying this 
resolution on the table. 

Meantime, we rejoice to learn that an injunc- 
tion has been obtained, and the cruel act meditat- 
ed by the owner has thus been at least delayed. 
43> We learn that Messrs. Nes and Levin vot- 
ed against laying on the table at first; on the 
second motion, they reversed their votes,—and 
that Mr. Vinton, with Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, left 
their seats before the last vote,—and that Mr. 
Andrew Stewart, of Pennsylvania, who has been 
mentioned as a candidate for the Vice Presidency 
on the same ticket with General Taylor, refused 
to vote yea or nay. It is well for the People to 
note these things. 





Easity Disrosep or.—The Athens (Ga.) Ban- 


Mexico go terrible: 


“'The bugbear of incorporation with the rights 
of citizenship is easily avoided by putting the 
Mexicans under the Indian policy. The New 
York Evening Post is right in regarding them as 
Indians—nothing but Indians. Whatever the 
quantity of the territory of such bad neighbors 
we should occupy may be regulated by past expe- 
rience in our intefcourse with the Aborigines— 
the Mexicans, like them, having their local laws 
and temporary abodes assigned, but sifting out by 
the law of caste, which will either exhale them or 
drive them to 
has carried the Indians beyond the Mississippi.” 


minate. 
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uth America, as certainly as it 


“ Exhale,” is a sentimental substitute for exter- 


New York anp Stavery.—Mr. Treadwell has 
introduced a bill in the Senate of New York, to 


prohibit any judge of the State taking proceed- 


A SIMPLE QUESTION PERPLEXED. 


—_. 


Not more anxious were the alchemists to dis- 
cover some process to transmute base metal into 
gold, than are the politicians of our day to find 
a process to transmute gold into base metal—to 
convert all Constitution and Law into ministers 
of slavery. With the statesmen of the South 
the great object is, to make the Constitution the 
bulwark of the system, and Law its sentinel ; 
while the honorable vocation of those at the 
North is to persuade the People that the Constitu- 
tion is impotent, and Law a nullity, whenever that 
system is to be dealt with. What with the flexi- 
ble policy of the one class, and the overbearing 
usurpation of the other, the Government of the 
“ Model Republic” is in danger of becoming ut- 
terly prostituted, as the tool of Despotism. Prin- 
ciples are affirmed, and their consequences then 
denied ; constitutional constructions are adopted, 
and then forsworn; precedents quoted at one 
time are trampled upon at another; judicial de- 
cisions are received with acclamations, and then 
repudiated ; flat contradictions and puerile ab- 
surdities are gravely contended for; men eat their 
own words, and the Truth is attempted to be lied 
down by the mere importunity of Falsehood—all 
for the purpose of clearing the way for the en- 
largement of the area of human slavery. A Ba- 
bel of voices and clashing personal interests 
threaten to confound all reason and conscience. 
The simple propositior is, that the Government 
of the United States has sovereignty over the 
Territories of the United States. This is an in- 
telligible, obviously reasonable proposition. If 
this cannot be affirmed of the Government, nothing 
can be affirmed of it. The power to acquire ter- 
ritory under the Constitution cannot, we pre- 
sume, be demonstrated; but it has been exercised 
so often, without arraignment by the People, that 
it is idle to question its existence. This being 
conceded, the power to control, and dispose of, ter- 
tory acquired, is a necessary incident—absolutely 
necessary to the effectuation of the power to ac- 
quire. For, what were this power, did territory 
become independent of the Government on the 
moment of its acquisition? Its inhabitants might 
alienate it instantly, or establish institutions di- 
rectly at variance with the interests of the Union. 
Were there no grant of authority in the Consti- 
tution, express or implied, still, if you claim for 
the Government the right to acquire territory, it 
must have the right to dispose of, and control it. 
But is there no limitation of this right? Is it 
despotic power you claim for Congress? Cer- 
tainly not: the right is limited and controlled, 
first, by the restrictions which belong to all legis- 
lative power, even where there is no written Con- 
stitution ; and, secondly, by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the sole charter of the powers of the Fede- 
ralGovernment. Were there no written Consti- 
tution, the Government would violate the rights 
of the governed, should it abridge the liberty of 
speech or the press, or the rights of conscience, 
or should it inflict cruel punishments, or oppres- 
sive taxation. The great personal rights guar- 
antied by human constitutions are antecedent to 
all human laws and constitutions, being an inte- 
gral part of man’s nature. But, beside this safe- 
guard, the Federal Constitution is the measure 
of Federal powers. The Government can act 
only where empowered, and under the restrictions 
imposed by this Constitution. 

These are the sole limitations of the power of 
Congress over the Territories, and these furnish 
a sufficient safeguard against the oppression of 
their inhabitants. The whole subject, then, of 
the government of territory is under the con- 
trol of Congress. It may provide its funda- 
mental law: it may appoint a Governor and Legis- 
lative Council; it may authorize the election of 
a Legislature by the People. In other words, it 
may exercise power directly, or indirectly and me- 
diately, through a subordinate Government with 
derivative powers. Need we say that this view 
of the relations sustained by the Territory of the 
United States is in harmony with the entire 
course of the Government, both under the Con- 
federation and the Constitution? The Congress 
of the Confederation, limited as were its powers, 
established the fundemental law for the whole of 
the territory then uader its jurisdiction. No 
statesman at that time pretended to question its 
authority in this act. Congress under the Consti- 
tution, too, has, uniformly, without any excep- 
tion, exercised the same right over United States 
territory, whether ceded by the States, or pur- 
chased from foreign nations. Is there an intelligent 
mind who imagines that any different views would 
be taken of the power of Congress, at this day, 
had the question of slavery never been raised? 
What evil has followed the exercise of the powers 
claimed for that body, that a series of precedents, 
uninterrupted for more than half a century, 
should be trampled upon, and a doctrine be 
adopted at this late period, unknown to all the 
great statesmen of the country? Have the peo- 
ple of our Territories complained of rights out- 
raged, of interests neglected? Has not the Gov- 
ernment always marked its policy towards them 
by a paternal providence, steadily directed with a 
view to prepare them for organization and admis- 
sion as States ? 

But what is this new doctrine? That Con- 
gress, though conceded to possess the power to 
acquire territory, has no further power over it 
than to dispose of its mere /and—that the people 
thereof, be they many or few, foreigners or na- 
tives, have the sole right of legislation over 
themselves. This is the doctrine of Mr.Cass. It 
follows, from this, that the same people have the 
right to institute their own courts, which shall 
administer their laws, and to elect their own offi- 
cers to execute these laws; that the decisions 
of the courts shall be without appeal, and the 
acts of the officers without responsibility save to 
the residents of the Territory. 
Where does Mr. Cass discover this new doc- 
trine? In the Constitution? No! In the his- 
tory of the past? Precedent is all against him. 
In authority? All authorities are against him. 
In reason? That cannot be reasonable which, 
while pretending to subordinate one power to an- 
other, makes it independent of it. 
Much more easily can we explain why this doc- 
trine is announced, than hom it is maintained, 
Recognise the right of Congress to exercise juris- 
diction over the Territories, at its discretion, 
limited only by the ordinary restrictions on legis- 
lative power and by the limitations of the Con- 
stitution, and its duty to exercise such jurisdic- 
tion naturally follows. But the question imme- 
diately arises, Shall this jurisdiction be so exer- 
cised as to prevent the extension of slavery into 
new territory? The circumstances and senti- 
ments of the country invest this question with 
an overwhelming interest. Politicians are called 
upon to meet it, and take their ground openly, 
and the opinions of Presidential aspirants in rela- 
tion to it, are deemed of peculiar importance. But, 
unfortunately for these gentlemen, the country is 
divided in sentiment, and their own parties are 
discordant. To commit themselves, in their appre- 





Mr. Cass at the North deride his wonderful dis- 
covery in politics ;, and the orthodoxy of the 
South eschews it. Let us hear the Charleston 
Mercury, the exponent of the Southern doctrines : 


the Territor t when i 
State, but whilst in the condition of a Territory, 
shall be submitted the question whether slavery 
shall exist within its limits. Slavery doesnot now 
exist in any department of Mexico, and has not 
existed for several years. 0 
the portion which is likely to become the terri- 
tory of the United States are known to be averse 
to this institution, Those inhabitants are Indians, 
Negroes, and Spaniards of impure blood. 


thus prejudiced, it is proposed shall be submitted 
a polity, which con hive discarded—to them 
shall be submitted the safety of the Southern 
States. It will be seen that the resolutions of 
Mr. Dickinson, and the letter of Gefieral Cass, 
deny to Congress the ’ 
such territory, but aflirm that the power exists, 
as an incident to sovereignty, in the inhabitants 
of a Territory during its Territorial condition. 
The following ig the language of General Cass. 


Cass, in which the right of the inhabitants of a 
Territory to legislate for themselves, is boldly 
asserted; upon which the Mercury comments as 
follows : 


government, or of national law, who does not 
know that a Territory has not the right of self- 
government, and is not a sovereignty. It has 
only such rights as are confirmed by the Govern- 
ment to which it belongs. 
people—are not citizens of the United States, 
and can become such only by the admission of a 
Territory into the Union as a State. Neither 
the Constitution nor laws of the United States 
apply te a Territory, until they are extended to 
it by act of Congress. The ‘lerritories are the 
common property of the States of the Union, in 
their character of Confederate States—the reward 
of their common valor, or the acquisition of their 
common treasure. Congress, as the trustee of all 
the States, has jurisdiction over it for the common 
benefit of them all, and it is conceded cannot per- 
petrate the injustice and wrong of excluding from 
them the citizens or property of any one of the 
joint owners. Yet General Cass asserts for the 
inhabitants of a Territory, consisting of Indians, 
Negroes, and Spaniards of mixed blood, a power 
which he denies to all the States, through their 
common trustee, Congress, to exclude fourteen 
States of this Confederacy from participating in 
the advantages and benefits of such territory, even 
with its own motley and mongrel inhabitants. 


son to fear that it has been adopted, inconside- 
rately, it is hoped, by a number of Southern 
members of Congress. 
With sleepless vigilance to its rights, and see that 
they are not sacrificed to party and to President- 
making.” 


language of another distinguished statesman, who 
has also had his share of tribulation, and exclaim, 


Territories belong to them, not in their former 


is not a sovereignty ; has only such rights as are 
confirmed by the Government to which it belongs. 


justice, exclude from it the citizens of any of the 


that to the inhabitants of 


“ eae 2 
The proposition is, they shall constitute a 


The inhabitants of 


“To such a population, thus constituted and 


ower to prohibit slavery in 


A passage is quoted from the letter of General 


“He has no just conception of sovereignty, of 


The inhabitants of a 
Territory are in the condition of a conquered 


“ Monstrous as is this proposition, there is rea- 


The South should look 


Alas for the General! He may borrow the 


“ Where, then, shall I go ?” 

The position of the slaveholding class is boldly 
taken. The Territories are the common proper- 
ty of the Union in their character of Confede- 
rate States—that is, the property of the United 
States ; for the States sustain but two characters, 
that of States, each independent and sovereign 
for certain purposes, and that of States, united. 


character, but latter. So far we agree with the 
Charleston Mercury. lt declares, further, that a 
Territory has not the right of self-government, 


We are happy to agree with it, always except- 
ing the right of revolution. It asserts again that 
Congress, as the trustee of all the States, has ju- 
risdiction over the Territory for the common 
benefit of them all. That is true; and we are 
disposed also to admit that it cannot, without in- 


States. Certainly, we cannot now conceive any 
case in which such exclusion would be just. The 
point on which we totally differ from the Mercury, 
will be brought up presently. 

Now, we would call the attention of General 
Oass to the’ painful fact, that while he has 
separated himself from Anti-Slavery Democrats, 
he has failed to meet the demands of Pro- 
Slavery men. He denies the right of Congress 
to legislate on the internal concerns of a ‘Ter- 
ritory. The real Pro-Slavery men assert this 
right. Ele claims for the People of the Terri- 
tory the right of such legislation. They deny it. 
In claiming this right for them, he implies neces- 
sarily that they may, if they will, exclude sla- 
very ; a doctrine which the Pro-Slavery men rep- 
robate as a monstrous invasion of their rights: 
Now, let us ask him, and every other statesman 
disposed to beat round this great question of sla- 
very-extension, what has been gained by all your 
labors in frittering away the powers of Congress, 
and diverting the public mind from the real issue 
presented by the South? After all, the question 
must be met. The time for compromise, evasion, 
or even postponement, is gone by. 

We now bring up the point on which we differ 
from the Mercury and the section it represents ; 
and this point is the great issue before the coun- 
try. The Government of the United States has 
sovereignty over its Territories. Here we are 
agreed. Can Slavery be legalized in Territories 
under this sovereignty? Here we differ. The 
slaveholders say it can be, and ought to be. The 
Anti-Slavery men say it cannot be, and ought not 
to be. Although we have often discussed this 
question, we shall continue to do so; but for the 
present we defer further remarks of our own, and 
call attention to the article below. 


A CONDENSED ARGUMENT ON THE QUES- 
TION, “HAS CONGRESS POWER TO INSTI- 
TUTE SLAVERY 2?” 


We noticed in the National Intelligencer of De- 
cember 22d, the most condensed argument we 
have yet seen, on the question, “ Has Congress 
Power to Institute Slavery?” The editor of that 
paper states that the article emanates from high 
authority ; and we have reason to believe that it 
has attracted much attention. The positions it 
takes have @ most decided bearing upon the ques- 
tion of slavery-extension, now agitating the coun- 
try. 

“HAS CONGRESS POWER TO INSTITUTE SLA- 

VERY? 

“The first @rticle of the Constitution declares 
‘that all legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
&c. This limits the legislative action of Congress 
to the subsequently enumerated powers. 
“In the eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution it is declared that Congress shall 
have power ‘to exercise exclusive legislation, in 
all cases whatsoever, over such district, not 
exceeding ten miles square, a3 may by cession of 
particular States, and the acceptance of Congr 
become the seat of the Government of the Unit 
States, and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased, by the consent of the Legisla- 


ture of the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock 


yards, and other needful buil 

- Under this provision, the cession of the District 
of Columbia was made, within which territory 
slavery had been long sanctioned, so that the pow- 
er of Co to institute it within the District 


power is not, it would se 
is considered too clear to 


in® the Constitution, w 
lishment of a Territorial Government, except that 
which relates to the District of Columbia. 


omg | 
river O 187, 1 
was before the formation of the Constitution of 
the United States. That ordinance provided for 
the first and second r 
ment, which extended over the territory that in- 
cludes the present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan. Separate Territorial Gov- 
ernments were formed under the ordinance, as the 
progress of population required. This provided 
for the government of all the territory ceded to 
the Union at the adoption of the Constitution ; 
and this fact may have been supposed to render 
any provision on the subject in the Constitution 
unnecessary. 
nance was modified by an act of Congress, so as 
to adapt it to the Constitution, 


ceded to the Union territory which now consti- 
tutes the State of Tennessee, which was accepted 
by act of Congress on the 2d of April ensuing. 
In the act of cession, among other provisions, it 
was stipulated ‘that no regulation made or to be 
made by Congress shall tend to emancipate slaves ;7 
and, on the 26th of May, 1790, by the act of Con- 
gress, the ordinance of 1787, with certain excep- 
tions in the act of cession, was adopted ‘for the 
government of the territory of the United States 
south of the river Ohio. 


the United States was Louisiana, within which 
slavery existed under the French and Spanish 
Governments. Florida, which was subsequently 
annexed, was also a slave territory. Texas was 
a slave State. 


nexed, as slavery is not sanctioned in Mexico, it 
must come into the Union as free territory ; and 
the important question arises, whether Congress 
have power to make it slave territory. 


than that slavery exists in a State by virtue of 
the local law ; that the power over the subject is 
exclusively vested in the State ; and that Congress, 
except as to the recapture of slaves, can exercise 
no power over it. 


ap 


tion of fugitives from labor, is the law of the 


the laws of nations nor in the common law, as be- 
tween sovereignties, which authorizes a recaption 
of a fugitive slave. 
disputed by any one who has examined the deci- 
sions of the Courts of the United States. 


was a provision for the return of fugitives from 
justice, but none in regard to absconding slaves. 





within the grant. This 
D apretarhag 2 

“ There is no specific power given to Congress 

Constite rhich authorizes the estab- 


“The ordinance ‘for the government of the 
of the United States northwest of the 
io, was approved 7th August, 1787, which 


es of ‘I'erritorial Govern- 


On the 7th August, 1789, the ordi- 


“On the 25th February, 1790, North Carolina 


“The first annexation of foreign territory to 


“If any part of Mexican territory shall be an- 


“ No question is better settled in this country, 


“The relation of master and slave is depend- 
ent upon the local law; and when the slave es- 
by any means, to a State where such rela- 
tion does not exist, he is free, unless under a gen- 
eral law he may be recaptured by the master. 
Tho Constitution, which authorizes the reclama- 


Union on this subject. There is no principle in 


These principles will not be 
“ Under the Articles of Confederation there 


There was, therefore, no obligation on a free 

State, unless imposed by its own law, to deliver 

up a slave; nor was there any legal means through 

which the master could claim the fugitive. The 

inconvenience and collision which frequently 

arose from this state of things led to the above 

provision in the Constitution. 

“ The power to institute slavery belongs exclu- 

sively to the community in which it exists. In the 

language of Chief Justice Taney, in Groves vs. 

Slaughter, 15 Peters, 508, a State ‘has a right to 

decide for itself whether it will or will not admit 

slaves to be brought within its limits from another 

State, either for sale or any other purpose; and 

also to prescribe the manner and mode in which 

they may be introduced, and to determine their 

condition and treatment ; and this action cannot 

be controlled by Congress, either by virtue of its 

power to regulate commerce, or by virtue of any 

other power conferred by the Constitution of the 

United States.’ 

“ And in the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 611, the Supreme 

Court say: ‘The state of slavery is deemed to 

be a mere municipal regulation, founded upon and 

limited to the range of the territorial laws ; and 

‘it is manifest from this consideration, that, if the 

Constitution had not contained the clause for re- 

caption, every non-slaveholding State in the 

Union would have been at liberty to have de- 
clared free all runaway slaves coming within its 
limits, and to have given them entire immunity 
and protection against the claims of their mas- 
ters, 

“ The true construction of the Constitution is, 
that implied powers can only be exercised in car- 
rying into effect a specific power. And this im- 
plication is limited to such measures as shall be 

appropriate to the object. This is an admitted 

and safe rule of construction. It is believed to be 

the only one which has been sanctioned by states- 
men and jurists. Powers exercised beyond this 
are not derived from the Constitution, but must 
depend upon an unlimited discretion. And this 
is despotism. 

“ Now, there is no specific power in the Consti- 
tution which authorizes the organization of a Ter- 
ritorial Government. Such a power was given 
in relation to the District of Columbia, and it 
was equally necessary in regard to other Terri- 
tories. But if this power be implied from the 
specific power given to regulate the disposition of 
the public lands, it must, under the above rule, be 
limited to means suitable to the end in view. If 
Congress go beyond this in the organization of a 
Territorial Government, they act without limita- 
tion, and may establish a monarchy. Admit that 
they may organize a Government which shall 
protect the lands purchased and provide for the 
administration of justice among the settlers, it 
does by no means follow that they may establish 
slavery. Thisis a relation which must be creat- 
ed by the local sovereignty. It is a municipal reg- 
ulation of limited extent, and, necessarily, of an 
equally limited origin. lt is a domestic relation 
over which the Federal Government can exercise 
no control. And, above all, the institution of sla- 
very is not within any implication which can be 
drawn from the power to regulate and dispose of 
the public lands or other property of the United 
States. As before remarked, slaves are not treat- 
ed in the Constitution as property. They are 
made property by the local law. 

“ The Supreme Court of the United States have 
decided that, under the power to regulate com- 
merce among the States, Congress could not in- 
terfere with the slave trade between the Siates. 
-And with how much greater propriety and force 
of argument could such a power be sustained, than 
the power to establish slavery ina Territory. In 
the latter, there is nothing from which the power 
can be implied, while the former is admitted to 
include all commercial dealings among the States. 
And it was upon the ground that in the Constitu- 
tion slaves were treated as persons, and not as prop- 
erty, that they were held not to come within the 
commercial power. If Congress, under any im- 
plied power, may institute slavery in a Territory 
of the United States, on much stronger grounds 
may they exercise the commercial power over the 
transfer and sale of slaves among the States. 

“In the Territories of Louisiana and Florida, 
Congress recognised, and, to a limited extent, 
regulated slavery. But, as before remarked, sla- 
very existed in those Territories at the time they 
were ceded to the United States; and, in the 
treaty of cession of Louisi the United States 
bound themselves to protect the property of the 
citizens. Slaves in that Territory were consider- 
ed as property, and were within the treaty. And 
it is singular that this fact in the Missouri con- 
troversy was not, I believe, relied upon by the 
South. It was the strongest position that could 
have been taken on that side of the question. 

“If free territory be admitted, and Congress 
have not power to institute. slavery within it, the 
territory must remain free until the people shall 
form a State Government; then the question may 
arise, in the exercise of this sovereign power, 
whether slavery shall be admitted. 

“Can the President and Senate by a treaty es- 
tablish slavery in the new,Territory? Such a 
power is not found in the Constitution nor in the 

ws of nations.” 

It will be seen that the writer touches indirectly 
the question of Slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and that of slave territory formerly acquired 
by the United States; chiefly for the purpose of 
discriminating between them, and the question 
presented by the contemplated acquisition of Mex- 
ican territory. Slavery had long existed in the 
District of Columbia, and in Louisiana, before 
their cession to the Union ; but no slavery exists 
in any portion of Mexican territory. The ques- 
tion, whether Congress can institute slavery, did 
not arise in the former case, but it necessarily 
comes up at the present time. The writer 
does not state positively his opinion as to the 
constitutionality of the acts of Congress which 
continued slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
in Louisiana, although this is a very important 
point. For ourselves, we believe Congress can 
neither institute nor continue slavery, constitution- 
ally. 

The argument of the writer, by whieh he is 
conducted to the conclusion that Congress has no 
power to institute slavery, is not the one com- 
monly used—that which infers the absence of 
such power, from the want of a specific grant to 
create slavery, and from the article in the Amend- 
ments, which forbids that any person shall be 








deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 


is founded upon the denial of any specific grant of 
power to Congress, to establish a Territorial Goy- 
ernment. The sole grant of power which relates 
to the subject, empowers Congress simply to reg- 
ulate the property of the United States—“ to 
taake all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other rropexry of the United 
States”—and this power may be exercised as well 
within a State as a Territory. The power to 
organize a Territorial Government is implied, 
not specific; and must therefore be limited to 
those measures necessary to effectuate the specific 
grant of power. Congress may, therefore, organ- 
ize a Government which shall protect the lands 
purchased, and provide for the administration of 
justice among the settlers, but, unless it be con- 
tended that neither of these acts can be accom- 
plished without the institution of slavery, there is 
no constitutional mode for its introduction. It 
seems to us impossible that any strict construc- 
tionist can resist the force of this reasoning, unless 
by raising the plea that the slaveholder needs no 
law to maintain his property in his slaves, when 
he passes beyond the bounds of the local law of 
his State. But this is effectually anticipated by 
the writer, who clearly shows that it is the settled 
doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and of the country, that the relation of 
master and slave is dependent upon local law; 
and, when the slave escapes by any means to a 
State where such relation does not exist, he is 
free, unless under a general law he may be recap- 
tured by his master; but that there is no princi- 
ple in the law of nations, or in the common law, 
as between sovereignties, which authorizes such 
recapture. The conclusion arrived at by the 
writer is all-important : 

“ If free territory Le admitted, and Congress have 
not power to institute slabery within it, the territory 
must remain free, until the People shall form a State 
Government; then the question may arise, in the ex- 
ercise of this sovereign power, whether slavery shall 
be admitted.” 

Will the opponents of Slavery-Extension falter, 
when the Constitution is so clearly in their favor ? 
Even the Administration has the grace to repel 
the charge of Slavery-Propagandism—its organ 
deems it libellous to accuse the General Govern- 
ment of the crime of seeking territory for slavery. 
But what are the facts? Slavery, in our system, 
is aState institution, with which the General Govy- 
ernment has nothing to do—and yet, we acquire 
slave territory, and the General Government con- 
tinues it therein; we annex free territory, and 
the General Government, it is claimed, should in- 
troduce it in that. 

It is difficult to gay which acts more criminally 
and disgracefully—the South, in making such a 
demand, or the North, in yielding to it. 





-> 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE ADMISSION 
OF SANTA ANNA, AND THE ENTRANCE OF 
PAREDES INTO MEXICO. 


The Union publishes the documents, relating to 
the entrance into Mexico of its two most famous 
generals, communicated to the House in reply to 
a resolution of that body. The resolution asked 
for “ any instructions which may have been given 
to any of the officers or army of the United 
States or other persons, in relation to the return 
of President General Antonio Lopez de Santa 


he march of thearmy,” &c. The sole document 
communicated, in reply to so much of the resolu- 
tion as relates to Santa Anna, is the following. 
which, according to the statement of Mr, Secre- 
tary Mason, is the only paper in the Department 
which “comes within the purview of the reso- 
lution” on this point. 
[* Private and Confidential.) 
“U.S. Navy Derarrment, May 13, 1846. 

“CommoporEe: If Santa Anna endeavors to 


pass freely. Respectfully, yours, 
“ GrorGe Bancrort. 

“ Commodore David Conner, 

“* Commanding Home Squadron.” 
Had the resolution asked for any correspond- 
ence in relation to the return of Santa Anna 
which may have preceded this order, the House 
might have got something more satisfactory. 
Another portion of the documents relates to 
the return of a Mexican boy to his parents, in a 
national vessel, in a way designed to awaken 
friendly feelings. 
But the greater portion of the documents re- 


the captain of the British steamer. 
of September 16th, Mr. Buchanan instructs Mr 


note, in which he says: 


author of the war of Mexico against the United 
States, and their avowed aud embittered enemy. 
“By the principles of British law, according 
to the opinion of Sir William Scott, (6 Robin- 
son’s Reports, 430,) Captain May has rendered 
the Teviot liable to confiscation; or, the Presi- 
dent of the United States might effectually pre- 


port of Vera Cruz, 


disapproved their conduct.” 


the following note: 
“Foreign Orrice, November 16, 1847. 


stant, [ult.,] complaining of the conduct of Cap- 
tain May, of the British mail steamer Teviot, in 
having conveyed General Paredes from the Ha- 
vana to Vera Cruz, inthe month of August last, | 
have the honor to state to you that the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty having investi- 
gated the circumstances of this affair, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have informed the directors of 
the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, to whom 
the steamer Teviot belongs, that the directors are 
bound to testify, in a marked manner, their disap- 
proval of Captain May’s conduct in having thus 
abused the indulgence afforded to the company’s 
vessels by the Government of the United States; 
and the directors of the company have accordingly 
stated to Her Majesty’s Government, that they 
will immediately suspend Captain May from his 
comfnand; and that they publicly and distinctly 
condemn any act on the part of their officers, 
which may be regarded as a breach of faith to- 
wards the Government of the United States, or 
as an infringement or invasion of the regulations 
established by the United States officers in those 
ports of Mexico which 
of the United States. 
“T have the honor to be, &c., 
“ PALMERSTON. 


“ George Bancroft,” &c. 


session of the public. 


—_—_-_s ——_— 


MEXICO. 


Government of the country sue for peace. 


also prohibited. 


semble during this month. 





process of law, The reader will perceive that it 


eden 


Anna, or any other Mexican, to the Republic of 
Mexico, prior or subsequent to the order of the 
Secretary of War, issued in January, 1846, for 


enter the Mexican ports, you will allow him to 


lates to the return of Paredes, and the conduct of 
Under date 


Bancroft to present the conduct of Captain May 
to the British Government ; and on the 8th of Oc- 
tober Mr. Bancroft addressed Lord Palmerston a 


“TI called at the Foreign Office a few days ago, 
to represent to your lordship the conduct of Cupt. 
May, of the British steamer Teviot ; who, un- 
mindful of his duty as a neutral, and using im- 
properly the extraordinary privileges which the 
American Government has granted to British 
mail steamers ever since the commencement of 
the present war with Mexico, in the month of 
August last brought from Havana to Vera Cruz 
General Paredes, late President of Mexico, the 


vent similar aid to the enemy, by withdrawing 
from these steamers the privilege of entering the 
But I am confident Her 
Majesty’s Government will render such steps un- 
necessary, by adopting efficient means to prevent, 
for the future, such violations of their neutrality. 
“If Captain May, or any of his officers impli- 
cated in this serious charge, are officers in the 
British service, 1 feel bound to ask for their dis- 
missal, or punishment in such other way as may 
clearly manifest that the British Government has 


On the 12th October, Lord Palmerston replied 
that he had referred the complaint to the proper 
department, and on the 16th November he sent 


“Siz: In answer to your letter of the 8th in- 
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general have been dismissed by the P 
The court is to assemble at Perote, at 
day as possible, and to consist of Ge 
Gen. Cushing, and Gen. Butler. 

ge llcascn 


THE “ AMENDE HONORABLE.” 


resident, 
as early a 
n. Towson, 


A long-abused and well-nigh obsolete instru. 
ment, known as the Constitution of the United 
States, provides that “the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the several States.” 

Some years before this instrument was framed. 
Massachusetts men, irrespective of color, were 
made citizens by virtue of the Bill of Rights and 
Constitution of the State. Blacks stood upon 
equal footing with the whites ; voted at elections - 
and were eligible as candidates for all offices in 
the State, from Constable to Chief Magistrate. 
Of course, in the constitutional provision above 
referred to, the citizens of Massachusetts. black 
as well as white, were included, and entitled, 
wherever they went, to the rights and immunities 
common to all the citizens of the United States, 
Notwithstanding all this, it is unhappily quite 
too notorious that, in several of the ports of the 
Southern States, (that of Charleston, South Car- 
olina, in particular,) colored citizens of Mass:- 
chusetts, seamen and officers of Massachusetts 
vessels, arriving thither in pursuance of their 
lawful calling, are seized upon, dragged from their 
decks, and shut up in prison, until their vessels 
are ready for sea, when they are liberated only 
on condition of paying the costs of their imprison- 
ment. Feiling of this, they are put upon the 
fiesh-seller’s auction block, and sold into perpet- 
ual slavery. 

Of course, as her good and loyal citizens, Mas- 
sachusetts is bound to defend the rights of these 
men. A wrong done to one of them, is a wrong 
done to herself. Each colored citizen who leaves 
her shores, bears with him the sovereignty of his 
State. The law of South Carolina, which tram. 
ples ruthlessly on his rights, tramples also on that 
sovereignty. When, with the cry upon his lips 
“Tam a citizen OF Massacnvsetrs,” the Boston 
or New Bedford seaman is dragged through the 
streets of Charleston to prison and the stand of 
the slave auction, the honor, the dignity, the glory 
of Massachusetts are dragged with him. In the 
eloquent words of another:* “The deck of a 
Massachusetts vessel is Massachusetts territory. 
{t should be as sacred as the temple of God. The 
poorest fishing-smack, that floats under the shadow 
of an iceberg in the north seas, or hunts the whale 
in the southern ocean, should be encompassed hy 
her laws with comfort and protection, as much as 
within the arms of Cape Ann and Cape Cod, * * 
{f such damnable outrages can be committed on 
the person of a citizen with impunity, let the Goy 
ernor break the broad seal of the State; he bears 
the sword in vain. The Governor of Massachu 
setts is a trifler; the State-house in Boston is q 
play-house ; the General Court is a dishonored 
body, if they make laws which they cannot exe. 
cute. The great-hearted Puritans have lefi no 
posterity. The rich men may walk in State street, 
but they walk without honor; and the farmers 
may brag their Democracy in the country, but 
they are disgraced men.” 

Massachusetts has, of course, remonstrated 
against these outrages, inflicted upon herself 
through her colored sailors. In entering into the 
Federal compact, she gave up her right to avenge 
them by force, agreeing to submit any disputes 
that might arise hetween herself and her sister 
States to the arbitrament of the Supreme Court 
Pursuant to this agreement, she sent an agent to 
present himself in the courts of South Carolina, 
for the purpose of having the matter decided by 
the competent judicial authority. Her attorney 
was driven from the State by a mob; a law was 
forthwith enacted, making it highly penal for any 
one to enter into the State of South Carolina 
upon a similar errand ; and the kidnapping, im- 
prisonment, and sale of Massachusetts citizens 
has been ever since going on without let or hin 
derance. 

But “the whirligig of time brings about its re 
venges.” Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, gocs 
into South Carolina, and, carefully avoiding the 
jails and auction stands, where he might chance 
to meet with some of his own colored townsmen, 
eats a dinner at the expense of the contemners of 
the rights of his State, makes a speech, and hears 
speeches made at him. All goes off very pleas- 
antly: although the great Senator’s sable con 
stituents can only look at the “distinguished 
guest” through the bars of ther prison. The 
Boston newspapers chronicle the matter with 
much satisfaction; it was such an usexpected 
favor! 

But, this is not all. South Carolina, in her 

magnanimity, spreads another poultice for the 
wounded honor of Massachusetts. Another dis- 
tinguished gentleman of Boston is a candidate for 
the Speaker’s chair in the popular branch of Con- 
gress. Like the great Senator, he has no fanati 
cal notions about Northern rights. To secure 
his election, it is found necessary for one South 
Carolina delegate, not indeed to vote for him, but 
to decline voting against him. This is done; and 
the Northern man, vouched for as “perfectly 
safe in respect to Southern interests,” is elected 
Speaker. 
Now, then, all scores are wiped out. “South 
Carolina has made the amende honorable to Massa- 
chusetts,” says the New York Tribune. The 
Boston Atlas, while abusing one of the Massachu- 
setts delegation who has proved to be after elec- 
tion just what he was represented to be before it 
compliments at his expense the magnanimity of 
the South Carolina non-voter. A white Massa- 
chusetts citizen is Speaker by the grace of God 
and the permission of South Carolina, and the 
wrongs of scores of her black citizens are amply 
atoned for. 

Seriously, did we not hope for a better day for 
Massachusetts, we should, in view of her present 
degradation, deem it the part of prudence and 
duty, for all who respect their own rights and 
those of their fellow-citizens, to pack up their 
household gods, and depart, shaking off the dust 























ernor is 9,193. 
Democrat) received 133. ; 

The message of Governor Briggs is a plain 
business-like doeument. 
Mexican war/and the extension of slavery or 
much to thepurpose. The “sober second thought” 


of a State which, failing to protect the rights and 
liberties of a portion of its citizens, can regard as 
full atonement for their injuries and-sufferings 
such paltry mockeries of compliment from those 
who have inflicted upon her the deepest wrong 
and grossest insult which one nation can receive 
at the hands of another. 


J.G. W. 


*R, Ww. Emerson’s Address, Ist of Sth month, 1844. 


Massacuvuserts.—The Liberty party in Mas- 
savhusetts is represented by ten decided men 12 
the popular branch of the Legislature. Last year 
the number was six. The Liberty vote for Gov- 
Amasa Walker (Independent 


His remarks on the 





are occupied by the forces 


The substance of the information in the rest of 
the documents on this subject, is already in pos 


Gen. Scott has issued a proclamation announc- 
ing that the armies of the United States are about 
to spread over Mexico, and to oceapy it until the 


Ho has also issued orders requiring the pay- 
ment to the United Statés of the taxes usually 
paid to the Mexican Government. Lotteries are 


The rumor that the Congress of Queretare had 
dissolved is co’ ed. The new one was to as- 


It is stated in the North American that the 
President has ordered a court of inquiry to inves- 
tigate the charges preferred by Gen. Scott against 
Gen. Pillow and Col. Duncan, and also charges 
against Gen. Scott by Gen. Worth ; and that the 
charges against the latter by the commanding 


of the Gévernor on this subject does him much 
more oredit than his hasty and uncalled-for proc 
lamation for volunteers. It was a whimsical no- 
tion of the old Bishop of Benevento, that, when 
a politician undertook to write or speak, the 
devil, at his elbow, always suggested his first 
thoughts, which were therefore to be rejected. 

The Whig party managers in Boston have 
been signally rebuked for their abuse of the in- 
dependent and worthy representative of the 
“ Conscience Whigs” in Congress, John G. Pal- 
frey. In spite of extraordinary efforts to . 
him, E. L. Keyes, Esq., the most successful an 
outspoken defender of Palfrey’s vote in the elec- 
tion of Speaker, and who was defeated, through 
the agency of the Cotton party, in the Represent- 
ative election in his own town last fall, has ‘been 
elected a member of the Governor’s Council by 
the Legislature. J.G. W. 

General Taylor has been nominated. for Presi- 
dent by both Houses of the Tennessee Legis- 
lature. "a 

Only Two—The Washington Correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun says that only two Whigs '° 
the House can be relied upon for voting supplic 
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Apocalypse. The whole forming the complete text of the 

New Testament. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and 

Theological Seminaries. By Rev. J. A. Spencer, A. M, 

New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Tay- 

Jor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

The design of this work is, to bring within 
the reach of the general student the Greek Tes- 
tament, with such notes and illustrations as will 
embody the most important results of the numer- 
ous, elaborate, critical inquiries into the nature 
of the language in which it is composed, the 
meaning of its difficult passages, and the geogra- 
phy, antiquities, history, manners, and customs, 
of the countries and people of whom it more pecu- 
liarly treats. It contains a map of Palestine, an- 
other of the countries through which Paul carried 
on his apostolical labors; also, a plan of Jerusa- 
lem. Of the excellence of the general purpose of 
this edition of the Greek Testament, and its plan, 
there can be no doubt. As to’ the execution, the 
reputation of the author is a better guarantee than 
any testimony our humble attainments as a schol- 
ar will enable us to bear. ‘ 





‘Tue Peopie’s JourNAL. Edited by Jon Saunpgrs. 
Published by John Bennett, London. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. : ; 

The December number contains four engrav- 
ings, with a large amount of original papers of 
high value. We transfer to our columns, from 
its first page, another scene in the Holy Land, by 
Miss Martineau. 





Sears’s New Picrortat Macazins. January, 1848. 

New York: Published by Robert Sears. Vol. v, No. 1. 

A monthly miscellany of moral and useful in- 
struction, embellished with numerous engravings, 
each part consisting of from forty to fifty papers. 
Terms, two dollars per annum, in advance. It is 
designed to furnish knowledge for the People in 
an attractive form. The selections in the number 
before us are very good, and it is embellished and 
illustrated by twenty-two engravings of much 
merit. The editor, we notice, commences in this 
number the republication of the Holy Land, by 
Harriet Martineau, accompanying it with some 
very handsome illustrations. 





Cotumpian Macazineg. January, 1848. New York: John 
S. Taylor. Edited by Jonn INMAN and Robert A. 
West. Vol. ix, No.1. Terms, three dollars per annum, 
in advance. 

Three pictures beside the fashion plate embel- 
lish this number. “The Rich and the Poor” has 
a volume of meaning. “Constantinople” is an 
exquisite view. “Washington at the Bridge at 
Trenton” possesses at least a suggestive beauty. 
The contents are entirely original, and some of 
the papers are highly entertaining. The con- 
tributors to this magazine, beside the editor, are, 
(to drop that impertinent word, “Miss,”) Mary 
Gardiner, Martha Russell, Augusta Browne, Ma- 
ry Spencer Pease, Helen Barry, Kate Suther- 
land, Fanry Forrester, Frances S. Osgood, Lydia 
II. Sigourney, D. Ellen Goodman, beside several 
of the masculine mould. 





EpinnurGH PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND MAGAZINE 
or Morat AND INTELLECTUAL Science Edited by 
Grorce Comps and Rorert Coxe. Republished by 
Fowler & Wells, New York. Brooke, Shillington, & 
Co., agents, Washington, D.C. Vol. 1, No. 1. 

The object of this Quarterly is to unfold all 
the relations of Phrenology to mental and moral 
culture, of Physiology to Health, of Magnetism 
to the cure of disease, of Human Rights to Gov- 
ernment, &c. Its purpose is elevated, its scope 
almost unlimited. The leading article, by George 
Combe, treats of national education, embracing a 
wide range of topics, such as the necessity of a 
proper training, the condition of the uneducated, 
origin and objects of society, right and duty of 
Government, equal rights and individual duties, 
religion and sectarism, conflict of creeds, church 
of England, &c. 

The second article is on Phrenology, its nature 
and uses, by Dr. Andrew Combe. 

The mutual relation of Phrenology and Mes- 
merism are next examined somewhat elaborately, 
and the number closes with a series of short no- 
tices. 

The New York publishers deserve great credit 
for the very handsome style in which they have 
commenced this republication. The terms are, 
two dollars a year, in advance. 





DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION IN OHIO. 


The State Democratic Convention assembled at 
Columbus on the 8th of January, and chose Da- 
vid T. Disney, of Cincinnati, as its President. 
The Convention was large, and, if we are to judge 
by the published proceedings, for the most part, 
unanimous. Opinions were divided in relation 
to a candidate for Governor between Col. Weller 
and Mr. Wood. The former was elected on the 
second ballot, which resulted as follows : 


J.B. Weller - - - - 146 votes. 
Reuben Wood - - - - 118 & 
Alexander Duncan - - EG vs 
P. P. Lowe : - - - 4 & 


It is said that a letter was read from Mr. Walk- 
er, Secretary of the Treasury, designed to operate 
against Mr. Wood. It is also said that Col. Wel- 
ler is in favor of the Wilmot Proviso. We re- 
port these sayings for what they are worth. 
If Mr. Weller is a Wilmot Proviso man, he is not 
what he used to be. We may guess, that he was 
nominated chiefly on account of the popularity he 
had acquired from a campaign in Mexico. 

The question of Slavery was disposed of by what 
we must call an evasion of the issue raised by the 
Wilmot Proviso. 

The following resolutions are all that we can 
find referring to the subject: 

“15, Resolved, That the people of Ohio, now, 
as they have always done, look upon the institu- 
tion of slavery in any part of the Union as an 
evil, and unfavorable to the full development of 
the spirit and practical benefits of free institu- 
tions; and that, entertaining these sentiments, 
they will at all times feel it to be their duty to 
use all power, clearly given by the terms of the 
National Compact, to prevent its increas e,to miti- 
gate, and, finally, to eradicate the evil. But be it 
further 

“16. Resolved, That the Democracy of Ohio do. 
at the same time, fully recognise the doctrine held 
by the early fathers of the Republic, and still 
maintained by the Democratic party in all the 
the States, that to each State belongs the right to 
adopt and modify its own municipal laws ; to reg- 
ulate its own internal affairs; to hold and main- 
tain an equal and independent-severeignty with 
each and every other State; and that upon these 
rights the National Legislature can neither legis- 
late nor encroach.” 

These resolutions leave a large margin for loose 
politicians. They are caoutchouc all over. The 
first is an evasion of the Wilmot Proviso; the 
second is an evasion of the question respecting 
the territorial power of Congress. The first con- 
tains an affirmation of the duty of the Democracy 
to use all power alréady given by the terms of 
the National Compact to prevent the increase of 
slavery, mitigate, and, finally, eradicate the evil ; 
but, it expresses no opinion whether any such 
power be given by the National Compact ; or, if 
any be given, how much, or what it is? YT we 


The second affirms a doctrine not controverted 
and leaves untouched the great question in cin. 


troversy. 


After agreeing upon a policy go ambiguous, we has 


de not wonder that the Convention resolved to 
recommend Gen. Cass as ® suitable candidate for 
the Presidency, subject to the decision of a Na- 
tional Convention. This resolve was carried by 
8 vote of 237 to 22, and furnishes a key to the res- 
olutions on slavery. The Letter of this gentle- 
man denies the power of Congress to prevent the 
introduction of slavery into free Territories, and 
to legislate for anything but the soil of Territo- 
ries ; and it repudiates the Wilmot Proviso. Acts 
are more potential than words. The vote of the 
Convention of Ohio, in favor of Gen. 

Cass for its Presidential candidate, is an endorse- 

_ ment of his position on the question of slavery-ex- 
Para and involves the virtual abandonment by 
Vian, Te . Party of Ohio of the Wilmot Pro- 
to thig "ith extreme regret that we are driven 
Swit _It remains to be seen whether 

- tion of the Party in Ohio will sustain the ac- 





understand it, from the entanglement of the war 
policy with that of slavery-extension : 


“For himself, he wished that this issue ihe 
Mexican war] might be stripped of all entangling 
alliances, and submitted, as late it promised, to the 
people of Ohio in the coming contest. Should 
such be the case, he would go into that contest 
with the most abiding confidence that the people 
of Ohio would vindicate their own honor and pa- 
triotism, and array themselves, in a most tri- 
umphant manner, upon the side of the country.” 

Such, however, is not the case. The Democrat- 
ic Convention of Ohio has abandoned the ground 
of opposition to the introduction of slavery into free 
territory acquired from Mexico. 





For the National Era. 
PROGRESSION. 





A voice was heard at Plymouth; the solemn sound of prayer 

Went slowly upward through the trees, that thickly clus- 
tered there; 

The surges of the ocean, as they broke upon the shore, 

Mingled with the feeble hymn tones the music of their roar. 


O’er the earth, on many wings, that voice of prayer did steal, 
Till its gathering echoes sounded like a joyous thunder peal ; 
And hopefully the world looked up, to watch a dawning day, 
Should sweep Oppression’s cloudy night, forever, far away. 


Rays of light went flashing down to dungeons deep and 
strong : 
Where fettered souls, and famishing, had pined and wither- 


ed long; ? 
The dew of ae fell sparkling like a sunny, summer zain, 
And the song she sang so sweetly, bade mankind believe 
again. 
No ban lay on the New World, no curses clustered there; 
No cloud of kingly locusts fluttered darkly in the air; 
No slave creyt slowly to his toil, no pauper wept unfed, 
Or eyed, with sad and longing look, a board for others spread. 


The proud sun was his monarch; and with soft and silver 


sheen, 

At midnight, with her maiden stars, the Moon would play 
the Queen; 

The trees within the forest threw their lofty heads on high, 

Noddiug proudly to the wind gust, that swept as proudly by. 

The — as calm as consciences that have no fault te 
chide; 

The rivers, seeking fearlessly the ocean’s mystic tide; 

The flowers that bloomed, the birds that sang in chorus 
notes of glee, 

All promised happiness to man, all whispered of the free. 


The smooth and wide-extended sky, that seems so far away, 
On a spirit-like, and shadowless, unburdened summer day; 
The bearded mountain, that uprears its huge, unwieldy 


form 
Cleaving the thunder-laden cloud, and towering o’er the 
storm ; 


The quiet prairie oceans, sleeping waveless and sereae— 
Broad continents of verdure, infinities of green ; 

The torrents that defy all rule, from chain and boxdage free, 
All promised happiness to man, all imaged Liberty. 


How have we kept those promises? How have we paid that 
yow : 

What is the land the pilgrim sought, the looked-for Canaan, 
¢ 


now 

Doth not Wrong spread out her banner o’er it, darkening 
fold on fold? 

To-day, is not the New World an echo of the Old? 


In the pensive Autumn, through the forest lone and bare, 

Through the rustling leaves that flutter on the melancholy 
air, 

Through ‘the gloomy pine-tops, sweeping, with a heavy sigh, 

A wailing, withered music, slowly moans in sorrow by. 

O’er the still lake in its sadness, o’er the river dark and wide, 

Struggling through the twilight, flows that dim, mysterious 


ide; 
At the shore of Heaven it breaketh, on our Father's ear to 


@ 

The cruel wrong that lieth in the Indian’s farewell. 

On the short, quick crash, that telleth the bolt speeds not in 
vain 


On the hurricane that rusheth in madness from its rein, 
When the saddened sky, grown sorrowful, is hid behind a 


frown, 
And the oak, that laughed at ages, staggers and goes down; 


Come the Indian’s bitter curses fur the diplomatic lies, 
That wiled his heritage away, before his wondering eyes, 
And gave to feared and hated ones, broad land, and running 


stream, 
Making his after life a cloud, a shadow, and a dream. 


In the fair and sunny South-land, the soil o’er heroes graves 

Is stirred, with lazy motion, by the hands of cringing slaves ; 

And the wind, that bore the war-cry of Freedom on its wing, 

Breathes sadly now, o’er fetter band, and chain, and bolt, 
and ring. 

The “hive lash cuts through the air the sabre once did 
cleave 

When its keen edge smote the meshes the mother-land did 


weave; 

And the fingers of Oppression now knit a double tie, 

O’er hill and vale, where for the Right, brave men were 
proud to die. 


wen ~~ * round his tomb, who gave the hollow maxim 
ar 
That equal born, with equal claim, is every son of Earth ; 


With = — eye, and downcast look, the sorrow smitten 
stan 


? 
The breathing monumental forms, that shame a lying land. 


The clods that kiss the coffin lid that hides our greatest one, 
The turf that shrouds the sacred dust that once was Washr 


_ington, 

Is stained with tears shed not for him, and rankling in the 
soil, 

Lie the canker-breeding sweat drops of unrequited toil. 

If one lone mountain, rising from the vale where brooklets 


ow, 

Rears its head in honest pride above the mists that lie below, 

If no soul or body bondage ever dare come nigh 

The Tt top, that laughs to hear the wind go gai- 
y bY; 

There should he be buried, on that spot should he repose— 

The brother of his countrymen, the conqueror of their foes— 

Apart from the degenerate, the cruel, and the base, 

Should his consecrated ashes find a worthy resting place. 

Where is the good man’s earthly hope, the good man’s cher- 
ished dream 

Of om me Innocence and Truth past follies should re- 

eem 
Alas! his pleasant vision, of a better time to come, 
Is scattered rudely, by the sound of fife, and horn, and drum. 


The war-fiend smites the weaker, as he did in days of old, 
To aid the wrong might doeth, is the battle flag unrollod ; 
The hosts that march beneath it, on the thunder-shaken 


plain 
Should paint upon its spangled folds a slave whipanda chain. 


With upturned eyes, and outspread hands, and solemn word, 
and sign, 

Despising, or forgetting quite, the law they hold Divine 

A hirel:ng priesthood mock at God, by ca'ling blessings down 

On men who murder weaker men, for gold or for renown. 


For shame! ye desecrators of the mighty name ye bear; 

For shame! ye foul polluters of the sacred rube ye wear; 

Throw off ‘your holy vestments, place your mouths within 
the dust— 


Ye soil the snowy banner of the Cross in which we trust. 


Heap arguments around it, to shut out the light of day, 
Apologize and palliate as smoothly as ye may, 

It is cowardly and cruel to urge the war hounds so, 

On a faction-riven, unhappy, weak, ununited foe. 


There is ae upon our garments, and crime upon our 
soul— 


We force a sister State to drink a deep and bitter bowl; 
Darkly shall we rue it, when our wasted strength is vain, 
And the poisoned chalice bubbles to our pallid lips again. 


Not for this our fathers toiled, not for this they reared on 


Ag 
With tall column, shaft, and pillar, a proud dome to the sky, 
That = wrath should be the lightning, a blasting, and a 
ane 
A storm of fire, to sweep away the cities of the plain. 
How have ny kept their promises? How have we paid their 
vow | 


Our Pilgrim home, our Freedom land, our shrine, what is it 


now 

Doth not Wrong spread out her banner o’er it, darkening 
fold on fold ? 

To-day, is not the New World as rotten as the Old? 


Shall mankind’s highest glory ever be its deepest shame? 
Shall warriors always occupy the highest steeps of Fame? 
Man’s proudest trophy be, for aye, a rudely mangled corse? 
His boast, a scarlet feather, or the trappings of a horse? 


Where is that progression Earth has boasted of so long, 

If more of knowledge only serve to work the more of wrong? 
If it only gild the sophistry that hides an artful wile, 

And help the robber plunder'with a self-complacent smile? 


The peaceful tiller of the ground, contented to be poor, 
In his low-roofed, humble cottage, may never rest secure, 
And know the grain that slowly bends, the gentle wind to 


greet, . 
Shall not be gathered by the sword, or crushed by alien feet; 
The world cannot be happy, till we cease to bow so low 
To yp — » shed the most of blood, who cause most tears 
Till eo of pike, and bayonet, all men shall ery, “ For 
And the soldier and the hangman shall share an equal name. 
Sil lieeneeses 

Legistative RecommMEenpatTion—The Senate 
of Tennessee by a vote of 13 to 91 has passed a 
resolution recommending General Taylor as a 
suitable candidate for the Presidency. The Cou- 
rier and Enquirer thinks this a sufficient endorse- 
ment of his Whig refutation. The Tridune is anx- 
ious to know whether General Taylor will sub- 
mit to the decision of a Whig Naticnal Conven- 
tion, should it be adverse to his claim. General 
Taylor never surrenders. 





Important—We copy the following from a tele- 
graphic despatch in the Baltimore Sun, from 
Washington: 

“T am now, however, enabled to give you the 
facts of the case. General Towson has not left 
for Mexico, and will not leave. General Scott has 
this day been recalled to Washi . Anorder 
also been sent for General Worth to be re- 
leased from arrest. He will command, with the 
rank of Major General.” 


————>—— 


Dxcipev.—The Hon. John Sargeant, of Phila- 





delphia, the referee in the famous Pea Patch case, 
has at length delivered his decision, affirming the 
sole right ofthe United States to the island. 





lt ; 
Fremont Coder Marriat.—The testimony in 


the Fremont was completed last Tuesday 
Week, and the court ed till the 24th, when 
it will hear the 


ermont has 
passed an act providing real estate, and 
the rents, issues, and may have be: 
lodged to's waste belted py wore 








Srnate.—Various petitions were presented ; 
among others, petitions nst the war, by Mr. 
Hale, from citizens of Indiana, Maine, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hale also presented the memorial of three 
thousand Unitarian ministers and laymen, pray- 
ing for the termination of the war, and the repa- 
ration of all wrongs that may have been done by 
the United States to Mexico. They were all re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Hale particularly explained the character 
of the last mentioned memorial, and said: Hav- 
ing so recently declared my sentiments in my place 
in the Senate concerning the objects and charac- 
ter of this war, it seems unnecessary for me to add 
a word at this time, and I leave it in the hands of 
the Senate, simply remarking, that among the 
marks of public favor with which I have been 
honored, the being selected as the agent to present 
this petition to the Senate is most grateful to my 
feelings, and that, whether I look to the charac- 
ter of the petitioners or the objects for which they 

ray. 
" The Senate, after the transaction of some rou- 
tine business, passed to the consideration of tlie 
resolutions moyed a few days ago by Mr. Dickin- 
son, of New York, declaring the constant acquisi- 
tion of territory to be the true policy of this coun- 
try, and that the people of every Territory ought 
to be left free to determine the character of their 
own institutions. He supported these resolutions 
in a written speech, dwelling upon the power and 


‘extraordinary growth of the United States; the 


impossibility of resistance on the part of Mexico; 
the wisdom and safety of a general annexation of 
that country to this, and upon the absurdity of 
Congressional interference with the people of a 
Territory in regulating their internal concerns. 

At the close of his speech, Mr. Yulee, of Flori- 
da, complimented the Senator for his liberality of 
spirit, but differed so widely from the doctrines 
that he had broached, that he desired to propose 
certain resolutions affirming what he believed to 
be the true doctrine concerning the relations sus- 
tained by Territories. They are as follows: 

Resolved, That the territory belonging to or 
which may be acquired by the United States, is 
the common property of the Union, and the sov- 
ereignty over the same vests in the people of the 
several States comprising the Union. 

Resolved, further, That the Federal Government 
has no delegated authority, nor the territorial 
community any inherent right, to exercise any 
legislative power within the said Territories, by 
which the equal right of all the citizens of the 
United States to acquire and enjoy any part of 
the common property, may be impaired or embar- 
rassed. 

Mr. Yulee moved that they be printed. 

Mr. Hale gave notice that he would move the 
following, as an amendment, at the proper time: 

Strike out all after the word “ Resolved,” and 
insert the following, viz : 

That it should be one of the fundamental rules 
and conditions on which all territory hereafter to 
be acquired, by purchase, conquest, or otherwise, 
that slavery and involuntary servitude, except for 
the punishment of crime, whercof the party shall 
be duly convicted, shal! be forever prohibited in 
said territory. 

They ‘were laid upon the table, and ordered to 
be printed. 

The Ten Regiment Bill was then takenup. Mr. 
Clayton resumed his speech in opposition to the 
bill, and closed at the usual hour for adjournment, 
when Mr. Pearce obtained the floor, and the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 


Hovse.—Yesterday a resolution was introduc- 
ed by Mr. Rockwell, from the Committee of 
Claims, to authorize the employment of a clerk to 
compile and classify all the claims which have 
been before Congress, from the 14th to the 24th 
Congress, inclusive, in alphabetical order, show- 
ing what action, if any, has ever been had on said 
claims. 

A debate took place on this resolution, and Mr. 
Pollock moved its recommitment. Before it was 
disposed of, the hour arrived to go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The Speaker announced this to-day as the un- 
finished business. 

A motion to close debate in Committee of the 
Whole, on the reference of the President’s mes- 
sage, at 2 o’clock P. M., was laid upon the table— 
yeas 99, nays 76. 

The proposition of Mr. Rockwell, from the 
Committee of Claims, was then debated at con- 
siderable length, and the resolution was recom- 
mitted 

Various reports were then made from commit- 
tees, of no general interest. 

r. Schenck, frum the Committco on Navat 
Affairs, reported a resolution to instruct said com- 
mittee to inquire into the legality of the order of 
the Secretary of the Navy, giving assimilated 
rank to surgeons, assistant surgeons, and pursers, 
and in the expediency of said order. 

Mr. Rhett desired the attention of the House 
to the 92d rule, under which the Committee on 
Naval Affairs already had the authority to act 
which they asked for. , 

The resolution was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Schenck, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill providing that the officers, 
seamen, and marines of the American navy, on the 
coast of Mexico, receive their letters free of post- 
age. It was committed to the Committee on the 
Post Office. 

Mr. Botts, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, asked to be discharged from the petitions of 
certain officers of the army in Mexico, and of the 
widows of certain officers formerly in the same 
army, and that they be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

Mr. Adams remarked, that the application was 
for a system of rewards for our soldiers and offi- 
cers now in service; that this was contrary to the 
genius of our institutions, and the subject should 
be well considered before a system was establish- 
ed for the future, involving such weighty consid- 
erations. He was understood to favor its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

It was so referred. 

Various Executive communications were re- 
ceived. Senate bills were taken up and referred. 
Several bills were introduced on leave. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole, and proceeded to consider the 
President’s message and its reference. 

Mr. Lincoln resumed the debate, and continued 
it until the rising of the Committee and adjourn- 
ment of the House, discussing the war, the boun- 
dary of Texas, and the President’s designs upon 
Mexico. 





January 13. 

Senare.—Mr. Hunter, on leave, introduced a 
bill supplemental to an act entitled “An act to 
retrocede the county of Alexandria to the State of 
Virginia.” It proposes, we believe, the re-annex- 
ation of Alexandria to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Mangum offered a resolution asking the 
President to communicate to the Senate all the 
plans, estimates, and calculations, of Gen. Scott i 
relation to the mode of prosecuting the war, &c. 
Lies over one day under the rule. 

On motion of Mr. Baldwin, it was resolved that 
the President of the United States be requested 
to communicate all the information in his power 
concerning the negotiations between the Ameri- 
can. commissioner and the Mexican commission- 

during the armistice at the city of Mexico. 

“The Ten Regiment Bill came up for considera- 
tion, and Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, spoke at great 
length in strong opposition to it, replying special- 
ly to the arguments of his colleague, (Mr. John- 
son. 

Mr. Badger then indicated a desire to offer 
some observations on the bill at a future time. 

The Senate adjourned till Monday, Mr. But- 
ler, of South Carolina, being entitled to the floor. 


Hovse—The motion by which the House yes- 
terday laid upon the table the resolution report- 
ed by Mr. Schenck, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, instructing them to inquire into a 
certain order of the Secretary of the Navy, was 
reconsidered, and the House now refused to lay 
it upon the table. 

he resolution was then debated, first, in 
to its necessity, secondly, as it related to its ob- 
ject, which, it seems, was to regulate certain for- 
malities respecting rank in the navy. 

The resolution was agreed to—yeas 83, nays 79. 

An effort to induce the House to discharge the 
Commitiee of the Whole from the further consid- 
eration of the bill to provide additional clerks in 
the Pension Office failed. 

Mr. Ba; moved to close all debate on the 
President’s m: , in Committee of the Whole, 
to-morrow at 2 o'clock. 

A motion to lay this upon the table prevailed— 
yeas 100, nays 94. 

A message was received from the President, in 
response to a resolution of the House calling for 
information concerning the admission of Santa 
Anna into Mexico, the entrance of Paredes, and 
for “the instructions and orders to Mr. Slidell, at 
any time prior or subsequent to his departure for 
Mexico as Minister,” &c. 

The President, in his message, communicates 
the desired information, except so far as relates to 
the mission of Mr. Slidell, concerning which he 
declines to communicate information, for the fol- 
lo reasons: 

“ The resolution calls for the ‘instructions and 
orders issued to Mr. Slidell, at any time prior or 
subsequent to his departure for Mexico as Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the United States to that 
Republic? The customary and usual reservation 
contained in calls of either House of Congress 
upon the Executive for information oy oe 
‘our intercourse with foreign nations, hag 


tion of slavery. 





ecutive, who is charged by the Constitution with 
the duty of conducting negotiations with forei 
Powers, such information, when disclosed, would 
be prejudicial to the public interest or not. It has 
been a subject of serious deliberation with me, 
whether i could, consistently with my constitu- 
tional duty and my sense of the public interests 
involved and to be affected by it, violate an im- 
portant principle, always heretofore held sacred 
by my predecessors, as I should do by a compli- 
ance with the request of the House. President 
Washington, in a message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 30th of March, 1796, declined to 
comply with a request contained in a resolution of 
that body, to lay before them ‘a copy of the in- 
structions to the Minister of the United States 
who negotiated the treaty with the King of Great 
Britain, ‘together with the correspondence and 
other documents relative to the said treaty, ex. 
cepting such of the said papers 88 any existing 
negotiations may render improper to be disclosed. 
In assigning his reasons for declining to comply 
with the call, he declared that ‘the nature of for- 
eign negotiations requires caution, and their suc- 
cess must often depend on secrecy; and, even 
when brought to a conclusion, a full disclosure of 
all the measures, demands, and eventual conces- 
sions which may have been proposed or contem- 
plated, would be extremely impolitic; for this 
might have a pernicious influence in future nego- 
tiations, or produce immediate inconveniences, 
perhaps danger and mischief, in relation to other 
Powers. The necessity of such caution and se- 
crecy was one cogent reason for vesting the power 
of making treaties in the President, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate; the principle on 
which that body was formed confining it to a small 
number of members. To admit, then, a right in 
the House of Representatives to demand, and to 
have, as a matter of course, all the papers respect- 
ing a negotiation with a foreign Power, would 
be to establish a dangerous precedent’ In that 
case, the instructions and documents called for re- 
lated to a treaty which had been concluded and 
ratified by the President and Senate, and the ne- 
gotiations in relation to it had been terminated. 
There was an express reservation, too, ‘ except- 
ing’ from the call all such papers as related to 
‘any existing negotiations’ which it might be im- 
proper to disclose. In that case, President Wash- 
ington deemed it to be a violation of an import- 
ant principle, the establishment of a ‘dangerous 
precedent,’ and prejudicial to the public interests, 
to comply with the call of the House. Without 
deeming it to be necessary on the present occa- 
sion to examine or decide upon the other reasons 
assigned by him for his refusal to communicate 
the information requested by the House, the one 
which is herein recited is, in my judgment, con- 
clusive in the case under consideration. 

“ Indeed, the objections to complying with the 
request of the House contained in the resolution 
before me are much stronger than those which ex- 
isted in the case of the resolution in 1796. This 
resolution calls for the ‘instructions and orders’ 
to the Minister of the United States to Mexico, 
which relate to negotiations which have not been 
terminated, and which may be resumed. The in- 
formation called for respects negotiations which 
the United States offered to open with Mexicoim- 
mediately preceding the commencement of the ex- 
isting war. The instructions given to the Min- 
ister of the United States relate to the differences 
between the two countries out of which the war 
grew, and the terms of adjustment which we were 
prepared to offer to Mexico, in our anxiety to pre- 
vent the war. These differences still remain un- 
settled, and, to comply with the call of the House, 
would be to make public, through that channel, 
and to communicate to Mexico, now a public en- 
emy engaged in war, information which could not 
fail to produce serious embarrassment in any fu- 
ture negotiation between the two countries. I 
have heretofore communicated to Congress all the 
correspondence of the Minister of the United 
States to Mexico, which, in the existing state of 
our relations with that Republic, can, in my judg- 
ment, be at this time communicated without se- 
rious injury to the public interest. 

“Entertaining this conviction, and with a sin- 
cere desire to furnish any information which may 
be in possession of the Executive department, and 
which either House of Congress may at any time 
request, | regard it to be my constitutional right 
and my solemn duty, under the circumstances of 
this case, to decline a compliance with the request 
of the House contained in their resolution. 

“James K. Pou.” 


Several motions were made—one, to lay upon 
the table and print; another, to refer to a select 
committee ; another, to refer to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, &c. It was at length, after some 
warm dicsoussion, decided to postpone the subject 
till Tuesday next, and make it the special order 
for that day. 

Among others who participated in the discus- 
sion was ex-President Adams, who spoke as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. Sreaker: The state of my voice is such 
that it is not in my power to make to this House 
the observations which I should otherwise have 
felt it my duty to make upon this case. I will 
state, sir, that the reason why I have felt it my 
duty to take this course is, that I consider it a 
novel thing, and a thing affecting the rights of 
this House, and of the constituency ofthis House— 
the People of the United States. It denies, sir, as 
I understand it, the power, the constitutional pow- 
er, of this House to call for that information. I 
believe it is the first time in the history of this 
Union that it has been denied. In the case to 
which the President refers, when a cali was made 
upon President ,Washington, there was (which 
the message omits to state) an exception for cases 
which he might think not proper to be inquired 
into-at this time. 

Now, sir, the President has not added what was 
the action of the House upon that ; and the action 
of the House was in direct opposition to the re- 
sistance of President Washington to their call. 
The House formally declared—and I wish the 
Journal might be looked to to see—the House 
formally declared, against President Washington, 
their right to call for such information. That 
was their action ; and, as far as I know—although 
the very memory of Washington, by everybody 
in this country, at this time, (and by none more 
than myself,) is reverenced next to worship—the 
President was wrong in that particular instance, 
and went too far to deny the power of the House; 
and as to his reasons, I never thought they were 
sufficient in that case. And I have always been 
of the opinion, and most assuredly that has been 
the opinion of the Democratic party, to which I 
do not profess to belong, [a laugh,| they have 
unanimously disapproved of that act of President 
Washington, as interfering with the rights of this 
House, and of their constituents, the People of the 
United States. 

I say, 1 cannot enter into an argument upon 
this subject; but I consider it of such importance 
that I am certainly indisposed to lay this message 
upon the table. I desire it may be printed, that it 
may goto the whole country, that it may be decided 
upon by the People as well as by this House. 1 
think this House ought to sustain, in the strong- 
est manner, their right to call for information 
upon questions in which war and peace are con- 
cerned. They ought to maintain their right, and 
maintain it in a very distinct manner, against this 
assertion on the part of the President of the Unit- 
ed States. Now, I should he perfectly satisfied to 
refer the message to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, whatever my feelings may be in respect 
to their firmness in resisting this claim set up on 
the part of the President of the United States. 
lf the Committee on Foreign Relations will take 
it, and will examine the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, its principles, the history of the admin- 
istration of the Government from that time to the 
present, and will make a report upon it,I shall be 


satisfied. As to a select committee, I shall be per- 
fectly satisfied that a select committee should be 


appointed by the Speaker, instead of referring it 
it to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. And, as 
a mark of respect to the President of the United 
States, I should go for a select committee, provid- 
ed I am not to be a member of it myself. 
January 14. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


The Houss was occupied chiefly in Committee 
of the Whole on the private calendar. Little 
progress was made. A bill to grant a on to 
the stepmother of Major Brown, who fell at Mata- 
moros, giving rise to a debate, which consumed 
nearly all the session, the Committee rose, report 
ed two bills, one for the relief of Robert Roberts, 
the other for Phineas Cohen, reported progress, 
and the bill for the relief of Brown, an 
the House then adjourned till Monday. 

January 17. 

Senatz—Mr. Bradbury presented the creden- 
tialsof Wyman B. S. Mocr, appointed temporarily 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Fairfield. 

Various petitions were presented, several pray- 
ing for the termination of the war and the aboli- 


Mr. Mangum made a report in favor of assign- 
ing two seats on the floor of the Senate to the 


Mr. Cameron submitted a resolution for the 
tment of a Committee to examine into an 
defalcation inthe Philadelphia min‘ 
On motion of Mr. Berrien, the Committee on 
instructed 


On motion of Mr. Mangum, 
five was appointed to inquire into the expediency 
of removing the reporters from the marble gallery 


President to lay before the Senate all the plans, 
calculations, and estimates of General Scott in 
relation’to the war, its modes of prosecution, &., 
coming up for consideration, it was debated by 
Messrs. Mangum, Cass, Allen, and others, till the 


hour for taking up the special order, when by 
eral consent it was postponed. 


Mr. Butler then addressed the Senate at great 
length in support of an amendment moved by him 
to the Fen Regiment Bill, designed to authorize 
the President to fill up the rank and file of the 
present force, not raise additional regiments. He 
opposed the war, but indicated a purpose to grant 
supplies to the President. 

‘ Housr.—Another effort was made by Mr. Boyd, 
of Kentucky, to terminate debate in Committee 
of the Whole on the President’s message, at three 
o'clock to-day. 

A motion to lay this resolution on the table fail- 
ed—92 yeas, 94 nays. It was then modified so as 
to provide for the termination of debate two hours 
after the House shall have gone into Committee 
of the Whole; and, on motion, postponed till 
next Monday. 

The States were then called for resolutions, of 
which some eighty or ninety were presented. 
One asked information of the President respect- 
ing the object and disposition of the Three Mil- 
lion Appropriation of last winter. One, declar- 
ing it inexpedient to withdraw the troops from 
Mexico, was laid upon the table—96 yeas, 89 
nays. Another called upon the President to 
state the objects of the war. Laid over, under 
the rule. - 

Mr. Giddings offered the following preamble 
and resolution, and asked the previous question 
thereon : 

Whereas, on Friday last, three armed persons, 
engaged in the internal slave trade, entered a 
dwelling in this city, and violently scized a colored 
man, employed as a waiter in the boarding house 
of several members of this body, and, in the pres- 
ence of his wife, gagged him, placed him in irons, 
and, with loaded pistols, forced him into one of 
the slave prisons of this city, from which, it is re- 
ported, he has since been despatched for the slave 
market at New Orleans: 

And whereas said colored man had been em- 
ployed in said boarding house for several years, 
had become well and favorably known to members 
of this House, had married a wife in this city, 
and, under a contract to purchase his freedom, for 
the sum of $300, had, by great industry, paid that 
sum Within about $60: 

And whereas outrages like the foregoing have 
been of common occurrence in this District, and 
are sanctioned by the laws of Congress, and are 
extremely painful to many of the members of this 
House, as well as in themselves inhuman . 'There- 
fore. 

Resolved, That a Select Committee of five mem- 
bers be appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the facts aforesaid ; also, as to the propriety of 
repealing such acts of Congress as sustain or au- 
thorize the slave trade in this District, or to re- 
move the seat of Government to some free State. 

Mr. Gayle, of Alabama, moved to lay the reso- 
lution upon the table, and the yeas and nays were 
ordered. 

Mr. Wick, of Indiana, wished to know wheth- 
er it was in order for any gentleman to require 
the House to vote on a state of facts of which 
they know nothing. 

The Speaker overruled the point of order. 

Mr. Meade, of Virginia, asked whether the gen- 
tleman from Ohio would swear these facts were 
true. 

The Speaker: “ Debate is not in order.” 

Mr. Giddings: “ Would it be in order to an- 
swer ?” 

Speaker: “(Ut would not.” 

Mr. Meade appearing disposed to proceed, the 
Chair interposed. 

The motion to lay upon the table was decided 
in the negative—yeas 85, nays 86. 

The question recurring on the demand for the 
previous question, Mr. Jamieson, of Missouri, in- 
quired if it would be in order to move a refer- 
ence ? 

Speaker: Not while the previous question is 
pending. 

My. Duer asked if it would be in order to move 
an amendment ? 

Speaker : No motion is now in order. 

Mr. Haralson, of Georgia, asked whether the 
rule had been suspended to allow the resolution 
to be acted upon. 

Speaker : “ No. 


olution, would it not lie over ? 

Speaker : It will not—the previous question has 
been demanded ; if sustained, it will bring the 
House to a direct vote. 

Tellers were demanded, and the question was 
announced to be on seconding the demand for the 
previous question. 

Mr. Goggin, of Virginia, wished to know 
whether the gentleman from Ohio did not call the 
previous question before the resolution was sent 
to the Chair, and whether he had a right to 
do so. 

The Speaker replied, that the question had been 
settled by frequent precedent, and he overruled 
the point of order. 

Mr. Jamieson, of Missouri, moved a reconsid- 
eration of the vote on the motion to lay the reso- 
lution on the table. 

Mr. Giddings rose to a point of order. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, rose to a point of 
order. 

Great confusion ensued. 

The Speaker refused to entertain any motion 
till gentlemen had all taken their seats. 

Mr. Giddings here signified a desire to modify 
his resolution. 

Mr. Stephens asked whether it was competent 
for him to do so, after a vote on his resolution ? 

The Speaker stated that it was in accordance 
with repeated precedents. 

Mr. Stephens appealed from the decision. 

Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, asked whether, 
if the gentleman from Ohio modified his resolution 
soas to make it different from what it was, an- 
other motion to lay upon the table would not be 
in order? 

The Speaker: He would so decide. 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, moved to go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

‘The Speaker ruled the motion out of order. 

Mr. Stephens withdrew his appeal. 

The Speaker announced that the resolution, as 
modified, was before the House. 

Mr. Haralson, of Georgia, moved to lay it upon 
the table; and the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Jamieson wished to know what became of 
his motion to reconsider. 

The Speaker decided, that since the resolution 
was modified, it was not now in order. 

Mr. Jamieson appealed, but afterwards with- 
drew his appeal. 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, raised the point of order, 
whether a member could, on the presentation of a 
resolution, force the House to a decisive vote, by 
the previous quéstion ? 

The Speaker decided that the practice of the 
House had settled the question in the affirmative. 

Mr. Cobb said the Speaker was right as to the 
practice, but the practice was wrong. 

Mr. Giddings had modified his resolution, by 
inserting the words, “ it is represented,” after the 
word “whereas,” where it first occurs, and by 
striking out the words, “or to remove the seat of 
Government to some free State.” The question 
was then taken on the resolution, as amended, by 
yeas and nays; the vote stood— 

Yras—Messrs. Green Adams, Atkinson, Bar- 

inger, Barrow, Bayly, Beale, Bedinger, Birdsall, 
Boyden, Boyd, 
.G. Brown, Buckner, Burt, Cabell, Chapman,Chase, 
Franklin Clark, Be 
Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Cocke, 
Crisfield, Crozier, Cummins, Daniel, Donnell, 
Garnett Duncan, Eckert, Featherston, Ficklin, 
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Mr. Haralson: If he desired to debate the res- , 


Brodhead, W. 


Bingham, Blanchard, Butler, Canby, Cathcart, 
Collamer, Collins, Conger, Cranston, Crowell, 
Dickey. Dickinson, Dixon, Duer, Dunn, Edsall, 
Edw Embree, Nathan Evans, Faran, Far- 
relly, Fisher, Freedley, Fries, Giddings, Gott, 
Gregory, Grinnell, Hale, Nathan K. Hall, James 
G. Hampton, Moses Hampton, Henley, Henry, 
Elias B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Hubbard, 
Hudson, Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jen- 
kins, James H. Johnson, Kellogg, Daniel P. King, 
Lahm, W. T: Lawrence, Sidney Lawrence, Lin- 
coln, McClelland, McIlvaine, Mann, Marsh, Mar- 
vin, Morris, Mullin, Newell, Palfrey, Peaslee, 
Peck, Petrie, Pollock, Putnam, Julius Rockwell, 
John A. Rockwell, Rose, Root, St. John, Sawyer, 
Schenck, Sherriil, Caleb B. Smith, Truman Smith, 
Starkweather, Charles E. Stuart, Strohm, Sil- 
vester, Tallmadge, James Thompson. William 
Thompson, Thurston, Tuck, Warren, Wentworth, 
White, Wilson—8s8. 





January 18. 


Senate.—Mr. Badger addressed the Senate till 
the usual hour of adjournment, in opposition to 
the Ten Regiment Bill. He was in favor of 
maintaining the army already in Mexico, but not 
of increasing it. He reviewed, at great length, 
the causes of the war, and the conduct of the 
Chief Executive. 

On motion of Mr. Foote, the Senate adjourned. 


Hovuse—The consideration of the President’s 
message, refusing copies of the Slidell instruc- 
tions, was postponed till to-day; but not being 
made the special order, the House went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the reference of the 
President’s message, and speeches on public af- 
fairs were delivered by Messrs. Jamieson, Jones, 
and Rumeey. 





SUPREME COURT. 


January 10.—No. 199. Alanson Trigg et al. vs. 
Gordon C. Kent. In error to the Circuit Court 
of the United States for West Tennessee. On the 
motion of Mr. Thomas, of counsel for the defend- 
ants in error, this writ of error was docketed and 
dismissed with costs. 

No. 32. Richard King et al., plaintiffs in error, 
vs. the United States. The argnment continued 
by Mr. Attorney General for the defendants in 
error. 


January 11.—No. 166. Jona. W. and Tho. Ne- 
smith vs. Thomas C. Sheldon et al. On a certifi- 
cate of division from the Circuit Court of the 
United States for Michigan. Mr. Chief Justice 
Taney delivered the opinion of the Court, disinis- 
sing this cause, and remanding the same to the 
said Circuit Court. 

No, 32. Richard King et al., plaintiffs in error, 
us. the United States. The argument concluded 
by Mr. Gilpin for the plaintiffs in error. 


January 12.—No. 56. The United States, ex. 
rel. H. R. Maryman vs. the Corporation of Wash- 
ton. In error to the Circuit Court of the United 
States for Washington. On the motion of Mr. 
Brent, of counsel for the plaintiff in error, this 
writ of error was dismissed with costs. 

No. 145. Mary Ann Van Ness, plaintiff in error, 
vs. Cornelius P. Van Ness, administrator of John 
P. Van Ness. The argument of the motion to dis- 
miss this writ of error was continued by Mr. 
Brent against the motion, and by Mr. Bradley in 
support of the same. 


January 13.—John Titus, Esq., of Pennsylvania, 
Nathaniel B. Hoxie, Esq. Frederick A. Tall- 
madge, and Nathan K. Hall, Esqs., of New York, 
were admitted attorneys and counsellors of this 
Court. 

No. 3. Charles Patterson vs. Edmund P. Gaines 
and Myra, his wife, on appeal from the Circuit 
Court of the United States for Louisiana. Mr. 
Justice Wayne delivered the opinion of this Court 
reversing thedecree of the said Circuit Court in 
this cause, and remanding the same: to the said 
Court, with directions that a decree shall be made 
in the said Court in this case, declaring that a 
lawful marriage was contracted in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, between Daniel Clark and Zuline 
Carriere, and that Myra Clark, now Myra Gaines, 
is the lawful and only child of that marriage; that 
the said Myra is the forced heir of her father, and 
is entitled to four-fifths of his estate, after the ex- 
cessive donation in the will of 1811 is reduced to 
the disposable quantum which the father could 
legally give to others; that the property describ- 
ed in the answer of Charles Patterson was a part 
of the estate of Daniel Clark ac the time of his 
death ; that it was illegally sold by those who had 
no right or authority to make a sale of it; that 
the titles given by them to the purchaser, and by 
the purchaser to the defendant, Charles Patterson, 
including those given by the buyer from the first 
purchaser to Charles Patterson, are void; and 
that the said property is liable as a part of the 
estate of Daniel Clark to the legitime of the fore- 
ed heir; and that the defendant, Charles Patter- 
son, shall surrender the same, as shall be directed 
by the mandate of this Court, amongst other 
things to be done in the premises. 

No. 145. Mary Ann Van Ness, plaintiff in error, 
vs. Cornelius P. Van Ness, administrator of John 
P. Van Ness. The argument of the motion to 
dismiss this writ of error was concluded by Mr. 
Bradley in support thereof. 

No. 4. Henry Mathewson, appellant, vs. John 
H. Clark, administrator of Willard W. Wetmore. 
The argument commenced by Mr. A. C. Greene 
for the appellant. 





January 14.—No. 4. Henry Mathewson, appel- 
lant, vs. W. W. Wetmore’s administrator. ‘The 
argument of this cause was continued by Mr. A. 
C. Greene for the appellant. 

Adjourned till Monday, 11 o’clock A. M. 


January 17.—On motion of Mr. Webster, John 
Jay, Esq., of New York, was admitted an attor- 
ney and counsellor of this Court. 

On motion of. Mr. A. C. Greene, Elijah Ward, 
Esq., of New York, was admitted an attorney and 
counsellor of this Court. 

No. 4. Henry Mathewson, appellant, vs. W. W. 
Wetmore’s administrator. The argument of this 
cause was continued by Mr. A. C. Greene for the 
appellant, and by Mr. R. W. Greene for the ap- 
pellee. 

Adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 


The New York Courier and Enquirer has pub- 
lished a call, numerously signed, for a Taylor 
meeting in New York, on the 22d proximo. 


STATE LIBERTY CONVENTION. 


GRAND RALLY. 

It is time for the Liberty Party in Massachusetts to be 

moving with energy. Our national banner is flying, bearing 
the honored and worthy names of HALE and Kine. Massa- 
chusetts must give them a generous support. To do this, we 
must use the means. We must be organized. We must hold 
meetings. We must circulate the documents. We are first 
in the field with our candidates. Let us keep ahead of eve- 
rything in our zeal and energy and activity. The other par- 
ties cannot get away from their entanglement with Slavery, 
but must sink or swim as they can within its throttling 
death-grasp. The friends of actual Freedom, the enemies cf 
Slavery, those who become wearied from y arty entanglements, 
will have nowhere to go but to the Liberty Ticket. Let us 
prepare for a great accession to our ranks, by showing our- 
selves to be firm, magnanimous, and energetic. 
For this purpose, the State Central Committee have re- 
solved to call our customary annual Mass Convention at 
Fanueil Hall, on Wednegday, the 26th of January, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 

We have reason to hope that the Hon. John P. Hale will be 
at home about that time, and will be present and address the 
Convention on that day. 

For the Committee: 
CALEB SWAN, Chairman. 

Easton, December 12, 1847. 





THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPOND- 
ING EDITOR. 





L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 





The leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of 
the question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main prin- 
ciples of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social 
and Political Questions of general importance; nor are the 
interests of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

It aims to preserve a faithful record of important events ; 
of inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Se@iety ; 
of public documents of permanent value; and, during the 
sessions of Congress, to present such reports of its proceed- 
ings, as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but 
of its spirit and policy. The debates on the exciting subjects 
of Slavery and the Mexican War, expected to arise in the 
next Congress, will occupy a large share of its columns. 

A distinguishing feature of the ra is the large space it 
devotes, weekly, to a fair exhibition of the public sentiment, 
both of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, by co- 
pious extracts from their leading journals, and from the pro- 
ceedings of legislative bodies and important public meetings 
throughout the country. 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Cor- 
respondence. 


‘It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in 
the best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed 
by the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it’has 
received during this, the first year of its existence, encourage 
us to hope for large accessions to our subscription list. 

It is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without de- 
lay, so that they may be entered before the approaching 
Congress. L. P. NOBLE, 











Publisher of the National Bro, Washington, D. C. 





patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. 

Mr. J. A. 'T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 

- WHITING & TAYLOR, i 
uccessors to Robert ‘Taylor, corner of Gold 

Charles Whiting. and Ann my New York. 

__ Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 
OLLEGE ana School Text Books, published 3 
, by D. Appleton ‘< Co., New er —— or in press, 

« Greek ar itin.—Arnold’s First i 12mo 
Sone ; Arnold’s Second Latin Book and Prestionl Gesonmane 
12mo, 50 cents—or two volumes bound in one 75 cents: Ar- 
nold’s Cornelius Nepos, with notes, 12mo, 62 cents; ‘Arnold's 
First Greek Book, 62 cents; Arnold's Greek Prose Composi- 
tion, 12mo, 75 cents; Arnold’s Greek Reading Book, I2mo; 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 12mo $l; Cicero's Select 
Orations, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press. (Others of a 
nold’s Classical series in preparation.) Cresar’s Commenta- 
ries, notes by Spencer, 12mo, in press ; Cicero, De Senectute 
and De Amicitia, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in ‘press: Cicero 
De Officiis, notes by Thatcher, in press; Sewell’s Ulassicat 
Speaker, edited by Keid, 12mo, in preas; Liv » With notes by 
Lincoln, 12mo, $1; Sallust, with notes by 

ress. 
° ll. French.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo, $1; 
De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16mo, 50 cents’: OV. 
lendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited by J. L. 
Jewett, 12mo, $1; Key to do.,75 cents; Rowan’s Modern 
French Reader, 12mo, 75 cents; Surenne’s French Prononne- 
ing Dictionary, 12mo, $1.50. 

’ Lil. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Reader, 12mo, 
$1; Hilpert and Fingel’s German and English and English 
and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authoritics, 
one volume large 8vo, in press ; the same, abridged, J6mo, in 
press ; Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning German, editcd 
hy G. J. Adler, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

IV. Jialian.—F¥ orresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, $1; Ollen- 
dorff’s New Method of Learning Italian, edited by F. for- 
resti, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

V. Spanish.—Ollendorft’s New Method of Learning Span- 
ish, one volume 12mo, nearly ready ; a new Spanish Keader, 
in press; a new Spanish and English Dictionary, in press. 

VI. Hebrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, edited by Ro- 
diger,  eeen from the best German edition, by Conant, 

vo, $2. 
vil. English.—Arnold’s Lectures on Moderna History, 12mo, 
1.25; Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professor 

eid, of Pennsylvania University, |2mo, $1; Guizot’s Histo- 
ry ot Civilization, rotes by Professor Henry, of New York 
University, 12mo, $1; Keightley’s My thology of Greece and 
Rome, 18mo, 42 cents; Mandeville’s Course of Reading for 
Common Schools and Lower Academies, 12mo, 75 cents; 
Mandeville’s Introduction to the above, 18mo, 37 cents: 
Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriva. 
tions, &c., 12mo. Jan. 26. 


by ye: S. FRANCIS & CO., 252 Broadway, are agents 
for the following Reviews and Magazines, aud forward 
them regularly to all parts of the country : 

North American Review, $5 per year; American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, $5; Silliman’s Journal of Science, $5; 
Christian Examiner, $4; Eclectic Magazine, $6; Littell’s 
Living Age, $6; Journal of the Franklin lustitute, $5; 
Knickerbocker Magazine, $5; Law Library, $10; Democrat- 
ic Keview, $3; American Keview, $5; Massachusetts Quar- 
terly Review, 33; Merchants’ Magazine, $5; Ve Bow’s Com- 
mercial Keview, $5; Southern Literary Messenger, $5; 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, $3; Mrs. Kirkland’s Union 
Magazine, $3; Godey’s Lady’s k, $3; Graham’s Maga- 
zine, $3; Farmer’s Library, $5; Monthly Miscellany of Ke- 
ligion and Letters, $2; Parley’s Magazine, $1; Child’s Friend, 
$1.50; Playmate, $1. 

Reprints.—London Quarterly Keview, $3 per year; Edin 
burgh Keview, $3; Westminster and Foreigu Review, $3; 
North British Keview, $3—all together, $8; Blackwoud’s 
Magazine, $3; Medico-Uhirurgical Review, $5. 

Imported.—London World of Fashion, $5 per year; How- 
itt’s Journal, $2.50; People’s Journal, $5; London Punch, 
$5; London Art-Uniun Journal, $7.50. 

U.S. F. & Co. also import all the British periodicals, and 
they will supply individuals, clubs, societies, and public in 
stitutions, with whatever periodical works, American or Eng- 
lish, they may require. Orders frum any part of the world, 
accompanied by cash, or reference for payment in New York, 
will be promptly attended to. Jan. 20. 

5 Re ARTISTS and Teachers of Drawing.—Spulding & 

Shepard have manufactured, expressly for their sales, a 
superior Drawing Pencil, consisting of nine different degrees 
of hardness, viz: H, moderately hard, used for sketching ; 
H H, a degree harder, for outlines and fine drawing; HH H, 
extremely. hard, for architectural drawing; F F, used tor 
light sketching; I’, fine drawing (fine;) B, black, for shad- 
ing; B B, softer do., for tr shading ; ii B, hard black, 
deeper shade than F; H HH H, extremely hard, for very 
fine drawing. Please call and try them. They are good and 
cheap. 

After all, there is no place to buy anything you want in the 
Book or Stationery line, cheap, like 

SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
189 1-2 Broadway, opposite John street. 





utler, 12mo, in 











Jan. 20. 
TEREOTYPE FOUNDRY.— The subscriber having 
been for many years engaged in the above business, and 
done work for most of the principal publishers in this city, 
feels confidence in calling the attention of others to his estab 
lish it, where tuaiity and despatch, combined with all 
the requisites of good workmanship, may be depended upon. 
Prices as favorable as in any other foundry. 

N. B. Keference is made to the following publishers, who 
have had ample opportunity of corroborating the above: Wi- 
ley & Putnam, Robert Carter, M. H. Newman & Co., Harper 
& Brothers, M. W. Dodd, Baker & Scribner, Lewis Colby & 
Co., Daniel Fanshaw. . T. B. SMITH, 

an. 20. 216 William street, New York. 

by ~ ULAR. — Tg Merchants, Insurunce Companies; 

Reading Rooms, §c.—The introduction of a line of mail 
and passenger steamers, from Liverpool to Boston, gives to 
the newspapers of this city an advantage, in obtaining, at 
early dates and at regular intervals, the latest advices from 
Europe — Marine, Commercial, and Political— which they 
have not until within a few years possessed. ‘The proprietors 
of the BOSTON COURIER, having made extensive arrange- 
ments for procuring foreign intelligence of every description, 
down tv the latest moment of the departure of the steamers 
from Liverpool, wish to further the circulation of their jour- 
nal, and offer this prospectus to commercial and business 
men, ship-owners and all others, directly or indirectly en 
gaged in trade with Europe. The political and miscellaneous 
extracts from foreign journals will be copious and select ; ev- 
erything which relates to the trade of the two countries will 
be inserted, and the ship news will be collated and arranged 
with care and attention, by persons well acquainted with the 
menngement of this important department. 

Onur exertions to obtain and publish authentic information 
on all topics proper for the columns of a newspaper—the state 
of trade, the prices of merchandise, the current news of the 
day, and the political movements in the various sections of 
the conntry—will not be abated. The marine department of 
the Courier has been inferior to none in copiousness or accu- 
racy of detail, and it will be our endeavor to maintain its rep- 
utation in this respect. 

The Daily edition of the Courier presents to merchants and 
others an extensive medium of advertising. The circulation 
of the Semi-Weekly Courier (published on Mondays and 
Thursdays) is believed to be more extensive than that of any 
other similar Boston newspaper. ‘This publication embraces 
all the reading matter of the Daily, the foreign and domestic 
markets, review of the Boston market, prices current, and 
ship news, prepared with great accuracy. ‘The Weekiy Cou- 
rier contains as much of the matter of the Daily as can be 
crowded into a sheet of the same size, without ship news, pri- 
ces current, or advertisements. 

JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 
EBEN B. FOSTER. 
Boston, January 1, 1848. 


Terms of Subscription. 














For the Daily Courier for one year, in advance - « $8.00 
For the Semi-Weekly Courier for one year - 400 
For the Weekly Courier for one year - - - - 2,00 


Jan. 20.—3t ’ 





MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 
UST PUBLISHED—Causes of National Solicitude: A 
Sermon "pa woe in the 13th Presbyterian Church, New 
York, on Thankegiving Day, November 25, 1847, by Rev. 
Samuel D. Burchard. A few copies have been secured, and 
can be purchased only of the subscriber. Price 12 1 2 cents. 

Also, “A Discourse delivered at the Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, on Thanksgiving Day, the 25th of 
November, 1847; By Henry Ward Beecher”? --a hand- 
some covered pamphlet of 28 pages octavo, which should have 
a place in the library of every Anti-Slavery man. Price 12 1-2 
cents single, $1 per dozen. For sale at the Anti-Slavery De- 
pository, 22 Spruce street, New York, by 

Jan. 6. WILLIAM HARNED. 

IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, aaa Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

Jan. 6.—t 














OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
A BOYS, Amherst, Massachusetts ; Rev. J. A. Nash, 
Principal.—The winter session of this school will commence 
on Wednesday, November 3, and will continue till April 
1, 1848—five months. Pupils are received from eight to six- 
teen years of age. The number is limited to twenty-five. 
Catalogues and circulars, containing, together with a list of 
the pupils and their resid , a statement of the character, 
plan, and object of the school, may be obtained by addressing 
the Principal, at Amherst, Mass. Sept. 16.—8t 


R. H. STARR’S Office, Liberty street, second door north 
of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 
OREIGN PERIODICALS.— 
REPUBLICATION OF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD'S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and-are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

The widespread fame of these splendid Periodicals rendera 
it needless to say much in their praixe. As literary organs, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in yorka 
of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
apt ig ehh 
dor rl are Tory, the inburg’ eview i 
‘and the “Westminster” Radical. ‘The “North British’? i 
of a more religious cast, being under the editorial supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Edinburgh, and Sir David Baew- 
ster, and representing more particularly the Free Church 
movement in Scotland. . 

The prices of the Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the foreign copies, and, while they are equally well got up, 

vautage to the Ameri 








they afford all that ad to mericaun 
lish reader. ‘ pie hata 
TERMS. 
‘ rare QP. = MADE IN ADVANCE. 
or any one of the evie 00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, ey tr iy do. 
For any three of the 700 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s ny syne 3.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
CLUBBING. 


Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
= address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 

03 Remittances and communications must be made in all 
pr ca a expense to ea omer og “ie brome a 
ways done through a master, by 
amount to be remitted, taking his receipt, and forwarding the 
receipt by mail, post paid; or the Money may be enclosed in 
a letter, postpaid, directed to the publishers. 

N.B. The postage on all these Periodicals is reduced by 
the late law to about one-third the former rates, 
making a very important saving in the expense to mail sub- 
seribers 


most e Cities and Towns on the princi- 
qclcctntch ond cmbest routes in the Unite States, thesa 
periodicals will be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE. 
' LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Jan. 7.—6m 2 Fulton street, New York. 
HALL, No. 8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House 
Js Raisers, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 

Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. / pril 29. 











R WARE, of every description and style. ufac- 
STEN y A.B. Waanan, No 6 North Gay street, Balt 
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